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Notice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 


Literary SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


HE news from Kingston shows an improvement in the 
general situation. Slightshocks of earthquake continue, 

but though three thousand persons are still homeless, and the 
majority of the population are living in outhouses or uninjured 
portions of their houses, the Governor reports that “ the good 
conduct of the refugees is conspicuous,” and that employment 
is plentiful at good wages. The ‘ Indefatigable’ and * Brilliant’ 
arrived on the 21st and 22nd, and the French cruiser ‘ Kléber,’ 
the Haytian Government steamer ‘ Aviso,’ and the ‘ Advance’ 
from Panama on the latter date, all bringing stores and relief. 
The loss of life unhappily is larger than was at first estimated, 
the total being now given at seven hundred and fifty; but there 
seems no foundation for the alarmist rumours of extensive 
alterations in the coast-line, and the destruction of the poorer 
quarters of Kingston, if funds can be allocated for re- 
building them on sanitary principles, may prove a blessing 
in disguise. The response to the appeal for help has 











indisposed to take seriously. Sir Edward Grey having autho- 
rised our Chargé d’ Affaires at Washington to transmit to the 
Government of the United States the Governor's cordial thanks 
for the prompt and powerful assistance rendered by Admiral 
Davis's squadron, and to assure them that inquiries were 
being instituted into the authenticity of the Governor's letter 
to Rear-Admiral Davis, the Assistant-Secretary of State has 
replied on behalf of the President to the effect that his 
Government intended to pay no heed to the matter, and fully 
appreciated the spirit shown by the British Government. 


Prince Biilow, repenting apparently his manifesto to General 
von Liebert, delivered at a private meeting of the German 
“intellectuals” last Saturday a revised statement of his 
creed. His speech was remarkable for its profession of lofty 
Constitutionalism. The Emperor jealously respected the 
Constitution of the Empire, and absolutism was far from bis 
thoughts. What had happened was very simple. The Centre 
and the Socialists combined had attempted to interfere with 
executive matters, for which the Government were wholly 
responsible so long as they were in office. By a snatch vote 
they had defeated a great Imperial policy. He had therefore 
taken the only true democratic course of Dissolution and 
appeal to the nation, who, he believed, were sound Imperialists 
to the core. He concluded with an attack upon Social 
Democracy, to which he denied any principles of constructive 
reform, and a panegyric of the colonies as the “ touchstone of 
national activity.” Prince Bilow makes a very ingenious 
defence of his action, but his parallel does not hold. His 
appeal to the electors is not the appeul of a genuine popular 
Government to its supporters. ‘The Government is not 


| responsible to the Reichstag in the sense in which we use the 


been prompt and generous, and the Mansion House Fund | 


has already reached £30,000. Meantime 


| 
an unfortunate | 


contretemps—we cannot regard it as anything more—has | 


arisen out of the action of the United States Government 
in sending three ships-of-war to render assistance to the 
sufferers from the earthquake. Rear-Admiral Davis—a 
distinguished officer who represented the United States 
on the North Sea Inquiry—bad landed Marines and 
was taking an active part in relief measures, when the 
Governor, Sir Alexander Swettenham, declined his further 
assistance, and adopted an attitude which left the American 
Admiral no alternative but to withdraw. 


In the absence of full particulars as to what actually 
occurred, we are not disposed to join in the chorus of 
unqualified condemnation which has greeted the Governor's 
action; but the tone of his letter to Admiral Davis was unfor- 
tunate, and indeed inexcusable. 





| 


Informalities may have been | 


committed by the landing parties, but it is stated that | 


the Marines were sent on shore at the express request of 
the Colonial Secretary and Police Inspector, and there can be 
no doubt as to the generosity and goodwill by which the 
Americans were animated; moreover, Rear-Admiral Davis 
had already in a despatch to Washington paid a handsome 
tribute to the energy and ability of the Governor. We do not, 
however, propose by any comment of ours to magnify an 
incident which the United States Government are clearly 


' 





word, and if the verdict goes against it at the polls, its 
resignation need not therefore follow. 


Yesterday was the day of the first ballots in the German 
elections, and the results throughout the Empire will be 
known by to-morrow. The system is that only that candidate 
is elected by the first ballot who receives more than half the 
votes recorded for all the candidates together. Otherwise the 
two candidates who have received most votes submit them- 
selves a second time to the electorate. At the last Election 
two hundred and thirteen candidates were elected on the first 
ballot and a hundred and eighty-four on the second. The 
real struggle to determine which is the winning party takes 
place therefore at the second ballots, and the first may 
give a hint of the result but no assurance. Most of the 
constituencies have a large number of candidates, and it is 
not expected that there will be so many decisive results on 
the first ballots as in 19053. 





The most interesting contest will be in the capital, where 
the electorate has largely increased. At the last Election 
five Socialists and one Radical were returned, but there is 
a strong chance of the Socialists now winning also in 
the first division, which includes the Royal castle, the 
Government offices, and the chief houses of business. It is 
possible that the same thing may happen in the Potsdam 
district; but elsewhere in Prussia no startling change is 
anticipated, though here and there the Socialists may capture 
a seat from the Centre or the National Liberals. In the non- 
Prussian constituencies anything may happen. The Centre 


| will probably retain its hold on Bavaria; Saxony will remain 


Socialist; Wiirtemberg and Baden will probably remain 
divided between the Centre and the Socialists; while in the 
other grand duchies and duchies the omens look well for the 
Socialists. The Hanseatic towns may be counted on to remain 
Socialist, and there may be one Socialist Member for Alsace- 
Lorraine. Altogether, so far as we can judge, there are few signs 
of the Conservative-Liberal victory which Prince Biilow desires, 
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Last Sunday the primary elections for the Duma began in 
St. Petersburg, in weather of exceptional severity. Last 
year, it will be remembered, almost tle whole Labour Party 
boycotted the elections, and the Constitutional Democrats had 
matters their own way. This year, however, the working men 
have taken a different line, and searcely any absteutions have 
been noted. The poll remains open for a week, and no fore- 
cast of the result is possible for some days; but according 
to the returns to band, the Socialiet Revolutionaries have 
suffered a complete defeat, and the same thing has bappened 
to the various moderate parties, including the Cadets. The 
victorious party has been the Social Democrats, at least that 
wing of it which is called the “minority” (though in reality 
the majority), and which advocates political rather than 
violent methods as the best way to attain its ends. If this 
result is ratified by the final returns, it will be an interesting 
proof of what we suggested last week as likely to happen,—a 
general disposition among members of even an extreme party 
to have recourse to slower and surer methods of reform. 


THE 








The Conference of French Bishops has come to an end 
without so far any good results. They have issued a reply 
to the Papal Encyclical which satisfies the Vatican, but is 
no more than a formal tribute. Apparently their delibera- 
tions were chiefly concerned with the difficult question of 
the financial position of the Church in France. It is all 
very well to be heroic, but no organisation can continue 
without funds, and it seems to be generally recognised that 
funds will not be forthcoming from voluntary contributions 
in France and elsewhere. The Bishops are resolved not to 
accept the Separation Law, and the question for them is 
what alternative can be found which the Pope has not con- 
demned, and which will make it possible to organise legally 
public worship. Failing this, they must give up the churches 
or pay rent for them. How this problem has been met 
does not yet appear; but meantime the Government bave 
shown their good intentions by accepting a measure which 
does away, so far as concerns the clergy, with the formal 
notification required by the law of 1881 as to public meetings. 
This will legalise the position of the priests who have not 
given formal notice, and save for them the temporary 
subsidies. The question of the buildings, however, still 
remains, and we await with interest the pronouncement of 
the Bishops’ Conference. 


It has always been M. Clemenceau’s function to sum up 
either in the Press or on the platform what he considers the 
tendencies of the moment. On Tuesday evening at the 
banquet of the Republican Committee of Commerce and 
Industry be made a speech on the future of French 
democracy. The Monarchy and the aristocracy had gone, he 
said, and Clericalism, the “residue of reactionary parties,” 
was packing its trunks. The new force was democracy, but 
a democracy which included the “hard-working bourgeoisie.” 
There was a great task before it. It must educate its 
following, for the ignorance of the working classes “ con- 
stitutes an accusation against those who have failed to 
enlighten them.” It must deliver France from the tyranny 
of classes, including the tyranny of its own. ‘“ We want right, 
liberty, and justice even for our foes.” It must ensure the 
reign of law, for “the only gainer by disturbances is 
la réaction.” Let them see that the accession of democracy 
to power was not a vain word. “We are the sons of those 
who made the Revolution and what we want is that 
modern France should continue with the Republic.” M. 
Clemenceau, not for the first time, is attempting to change 
the current use of a word, and boldly identifies the bourgeoisie 
with those who used to be considered its most implacable 
foes. 


A crisis has arisen in Hungary out of the persistent 
attacks on the personal honour of M. Polonyi, the Minister 
of Justice. They began with the charges brought by 
M. Halmos, ex-Burgomaster of Buda-Pesth, against 
M. Polonyi, but subsequently retracted, with the result that 
the Independence Party, of which M. Polonyi is one of the 
vice-presidents, absolved him of dishonourable conduct. 
The charges of M. Halmos, however, had not only been 
repeated in an aggravated form by M. Lengyel, a member 
of the Independence Party, but they have since been 
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reinforced by a further accusation of compromising 
negotiations with a Hungarian Baroness im Vienna, Thijs 
farther charge has been amplified im another Buda. 
Pesth paper, which asserts that early in 1905 M. Polonyi 
bribed the lady to act as a spy at Court on behalf of th, 
Coalition, and then apprepriated the sum agreed on, ang 
provided by two noblemen of the Coalition. M. Polonyi is 
further charged, when the crisis was terminated in April, 190¢ 
with having endeavoured by force to recover the letters he 
had addressed to the Baroness, who has now attempted to 
commit suicide. The upshot of this painful scandal is not yet 
clear, but, according to the Viennese correspondent of the 
Times, Count Andrassy will no longer consent to sit in the 
same Cabinet with M. Polonyi unless the latter can clear his 
character in public. 


On Tuesday the Japanese Premier, the Marquis Saionji 
speaking in the Diet, made an important declaration of policy, 
He began by expressing his great satisfaction with the English 
Alliance, which was growing in strength and solidity. Rela. 
tions with Russia were also on a satisfactory footing, and the 
various questions in connexion with the Portsmouth Treaty 
were being settled in a spirit of mutual conciliation. Ag to 
the San Francisco difficulty, Japan bad taken all proper 
measures, and the American Government were doing their 
best to arrive at a solution. The Japanese Resident-Genera] 
was making great progress with the reconstruction of Korea 
while in Manchuria the way had been prepared for a speedy 
opening by China of the cities and towns to international 
commerce. In matters of home policy, the Government had 
done much for education, for the improvement of communica. 
tions and the development of the national resources, and the 
military and naval armaments, which had been reduced by the 
war, were being restored to full efficiency. The Premier's 
speech, coupled with the Budget figures, shows that Japan 
has made an amazing recovery from the strain of her great 
war, 


The Government of the United States have instituted two 
actions at San Francisco to test their rights as against the 
State of California, and to enforce the provisions of the 
Japanese Treaty. One is brought in the Supreme Court of 
the State in the name of a Japanese child, who sues for a 
mandamus to compel his admission to the public schools, 
The other is a bill in equity in the first Federal Circuit 
Court against the members of the Board of Education and all 
principals of primary schools in San Francisco. ‘he Govern. 
ment’s contention is, briefly, that the United States have 
jurisdiction over education in California, since they have 
supported it at various times by grants of public land. They 
argue that such support was given on the implied condition 
that all schools thus benefited should be conducted in con. 
formity with the Constitution of the United States and with 
all Treaties, which “constitute the supreme law of the land.” 
It is on the last clause that the legal arzunent will hang. 
Can a Treaty, though part of the law of the land, override 
the original Constitution, which explicitly ,uarantees non- 
interference with State rights ? 


Under the heading of “The Demoralisation of a Great 
City,” the Times correspondent in San Francisco sends a 
remarkable account of the appalling growth and progress of 
municipal corruption in the capital of California since tho 
Consolidation Act of State Senator Hawes—with its elaborate 
system of mutual checks—was superseded by the Charter of 
1898. The Charter centralised power in the Mayor, and with 
the accession to office of Mr. Schmitz in 1901 the real control 
passed into the hands of Abraham Ruef, an attorney of 
Franco-Jewish origin, who is now regarded as “the most 
cunning and unscrupulous ‘boss’ the United States has so 
far produced.” Under this régime the most perfect system of 
“graft” ever evolved has been applied so thoroughly that, by 
various methods of indirect taxation and blackmail, every 
restaurant, saloon, theatre, gambling-house, and brothel, as 
well as the legitimate trading enterprises of the city, have been 
made to pay toll to the gang of municipal officials controlled 
by the Mayor and his “boss.” Things were bad enough before 
the earthquake, but “since the disaster of last April there has 
been a perfect carnival of graft”; and though criminal pro- 
ceedings have now been begun against the gang, the 
administration has not yet been frightened into abandoning 
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greatest enthusiasm by his audience. 


teachers, and undenominational Bible teaching, subject to a 


ng ite larger operations. The Times correspondent concludes his | complaint is that the House of Lords is a partisan Assembly, 
hig appalling survey of the record of the Labour Union Municipal | and this is true, inasmuch as the majority of Peers are, and 
la. Government of San Francisco with the remark that its | always have been, Conservatives. This fact makes any 
Lyi members are the men who are loudest in demanding that the | scheme like that of Lord Newton unacceptable to Liberals, for 
he “immoral Japanese” should be excluded from the United | if the English Peers were elected on the same basis as the 
nd States. Scotch and Irish, the probability is that there would be no 
is er et i Liberal Peers in the House at all. At the same time, the real 
6, On Tuesday Mr. Bont, = oe — — of a danger is not the partisanship of the Lords, but their feeble. 
be who is visiting Canada as the guest of Lor rey mace * | ness. We need a stronger body, which shall fearlessly revise 
to notable speech at the Canadian Club at Ottawa before a large | 114 not merely acquiesce in, the work of any House of 
et gathering of distinguished Canadians. He dealt mainly with Commons, and shall keep in eae with that ae a 
" the subject of the present-day relations between Canada and te - lV 
. . ; from which the Lower House often wanders. The nominal 
@ the United States. He said that he had watched Canadian : , . Sas 
: , esi a party character of the Upper House would matter little if it 
is development for forty years, and had often visited the b ‘ : : 
Sapa were only made more efficient. Reform is not to be achieved 
country, and that to-day he could only look with amazement thenumhh whienstes it : ’ _s 
7 a , Sci tee ws g sies like Mr, Stead’s scheme, but by making the 
at her material and spiritual progress. Every man in what- Lesa eieseniett f th . deliberati . 
i, ever class in Canada was genuinely interested in politics, and eo © Geren Counerntne ciemente ie 
; : ; my , | the nation. 
: eager to discuss public questions, a fact which meant a real aaa 
a training in self-government. America looked on Canada’s] The Bishop of Hereford, whose sincere desire to promote a 
. progress with no jealousy, but “ with admiration, hope, and | settlement of the education question has been manifested 
3 gratification.” Friction was bound to arise, but it need not | both in and out of the House of Lords, propounds a scheme in 
y be serious. For ninety years there had been peace, and there Thursday's Times which deserves sympathetic consideration. 
) was every security for it in the future. We have dealt else- | In Provided schools or transferred schools provision is to be 
; where with Mr. Root’s speech, which was received with the | made for public control, freedom from denominational tests for 


The appointments of Mr. Birrell to the Irish Chief Secretary- 
ship and of Mr. Reginald McKenna to the Board of Education 
were Officially announced on Thursday. In the case of Mr. 
Birrell, the announcement merely confirmed an open secret, 
and calls for littlecomment. It is certainly a signal proof of 
the confidence he has inspired in his party that he should be 
selected to undertake the charge, in succession, of the two 
most important measures in the Liberal programme. Mr. 
McKenna, who entered Parliament in 1895, soon made his 
mark among the younger Liberals by his mastery of financial 
problems. As honorary secretary of the Free-Trade Union he 
rendered excellent service in the campuign against Protection, 
and his Parliamentary reputation has steadily grown during 
his tenure of office as Parliamentary Secretury to the 
Treasury. rots 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Trinity College, 
Dublin, was issued as a Blue-book on Monday. Of the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the Commissioners, the most 
important are the following :— 

“That Trinity College has been and is a satisfactory organ for 
the higher education of the Protestant Episcopalian population of 
Ireland, but that it has never been, and is not now, to an extent 
adequate to the reasonable requirements of the country, an organ 
for the higher education of the Roman Catholic population. 

That while the Commissioners are divided in opinion in regard 
to the merits of the various schemes proposed to them involving 
the creation of a new college in Dublin acceptable to Roman 
Catholics, they, with one exception, recommend the establishment 
of such a college in Dublin. 

That it is impossible to recommend any such changes in the 
constitution of Trinity College as would render it acceptable to 
the Roman Catholic Episcopate.” 

The Commissioners are unanimous as to the third conclusion, 
but while four (Sir Thomas Raleigh, Chief Baron Palles, Dr. 
Coffey, and Dr. Douglas Hyde) recommend the remodelling of 
Dublin University by the admission of additional Colleges, three 
(Sir Edward Fry, Sir Arthur Riicker, and Mr. 8. H. Butcher) 
prefer the creation of a new College acceptable to Roman 
Catholics in the Royal University. Finally, we may note that 
Mr. Kelleher, the only Roman Catholic member of the Trinity 
College, Dublin, staff on the Commission, strongly con- 
demns the establishment of a College for Roman Catholics in 
Dublin. We fear that the Report, so far from clearing the 


Conscience Clause. The distinctive feature of the scheme is to 
be found in the following proposals, by way of alternative to 
the special “ facilities” of Mr. Birrell’s Bill :— 

“Due provision for a system of national schools having been 
made as prescribed above, the owners of any recognized denomi- 
national school may continue their school under a body of six 
managers—three nominated by the local education authority, two 
by the owners of the school, and one by the parents of the children 
in the school—who shall receive the due proportion of grants for 
secular instruction only and for reasonable wear and tear during 
the hours of secular instruction, but no other payment from 
public funds, whether for rent or repairs, or any other purpose, 
No school to be recognized as an aided school (a) unless it is kept 
up to the standard of a national school in respect of buildings, 
sanitation, equipment, qualifications, and remuneration of staff, 
and general educational efficiency, as certified by his Majesty’s 
inspector; and (b) unless the number of children in the parish 
or school district is, in the judgment of the Board of Education, 
sufficiently large to justify their recognizing two schools, due 
regard being had to economy of public money and educational 
efficiency. Provided that all the above conditions are fulfilled 
the local education authority shall similarly recognize any 
denominational school which may be hereafter established as an 
aided school.” 


The Bishop recognises that it will seem hard to some 
Churchmen that in what have hitherto been their own 
schools distinctive religious instruction should henceforth be 
relegated to out-of-school hours, but contends that that was 
the inevitable result of the Act of 1902, which transformed 
Church into citizen schools. Per contra, Nonconformists may 
object to such aided schools as an excrescence of a sectarian 
character, but must admit that such schools “ will receive 
no assistance from public funds beyond what all citizens are 
equally free to claim, and nothing that involves injustice to 
others or puts a strain on the conscience of the ratepayer.’ 
To both objectors he replies: “ We would plead with you so 
to hold your views or your claims as Churchman or Noncon- 
formist as not to forget that you are citizens.” 


It was announced in Friday’s Times that, “in view of the 
dubious attitude of the Government towards Home-rule, and 


the probability that a large measure of Devolution will be 
introduced next Session,” an organisation has been started 
called “The Union Defence League.” Mr. Walter Long, 
chairman of the Irish Unionist Members, is the leading 


spirit of the League, which includes most of the Unionist 
Party in both Houses, and has the entire approval of the 
party leaders. The aim of the new Association is defined as 
“to bring the real facts about Home-rule or Devolution before 
the electors by means of an active campaign throughout the 
country.” There is ample room for such an organisation, 
provided that, while setting its face against anarchical 
experiments on the one hand, it refrains from the non- 
possumus attitude of the extreme Ascendency party on the 


other. 


way for legislation, has only accentuated the inherent 
difficulties of the situation. 












On Friday week Mr. Birrell, addressing his constituents at 
Bristol, dealt mainly with the House of Lords, a grievance 
which is being made the chief cry in the Derbyshire by- 
election, and which Mr. Bryce and Mr. Lloyd-George also 
turned their attention to during last week. Ministerial 
speakers seem to be agreed that there must be some reform, 
and that speedily; but there the agreement stops, and there 
is all the difference in the world between the reckless abuse of 
the President of the Board of Trade and the judicial demand | Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 aed cent. Jan. 17th. 
for reform of the new Ambassador to Washington. The chief} Cousols (2}) were on Friday 87—on Friday week 87}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


HE unfortunate misunderstanding which has arisen 
between Sir A. Swettenham, the Governor of 
Jamaica, and Rear-Admiral Davis, of the United States 
Navy, is happily understood in its real bearings by the 
people of both nations. A Governor, harassed and over- 
worked after a great calamity, and living amid scenes of 
appalling misery, receives an offer of help from the fleet 
of a friendly Power. He declines it, declaring himself 
competent to meet all demands ; but the friendly Admiral, 
thinking, no doubt, that all hands are needed, and that 
the laws of official etiquette should be silent during such 
a crisis, lands bluejackets, and helps to clear away debris 
and preserve order. Thereupon the Governor, while thank- 
ing him for his good intentions, begs him to withdraw in 
a letter which, to say the least of it, is unfortunately 
expressed, while he also declines all further American 
offers of relief. No other course is left for the Admiral 
but to depart with as much dignity as_ possible. 
The whole incident is exceedingly regrettable, but at the 
same time we are not disposed to make much of it. If 
etiquette may be overlooked in a crisis, so also may lapses 
of taste. ‘lhe most that can be said against Admiral 
Davis is that, in the absence of British warships, he 
thought it his duty to act in the way that a British 
Admiral might have done, and forget for the occasion that 
he represented a foreign Power. History can show more 
than one occasion when both British and American naval 
commanders have been guilty of the same lapse of 
memory with the happiest results. He may have 
committed a breach of etiquette, which in the circum- 
stances should have been welcomed by the representa- 
tive of Britain. The worst that can be said of 
Sir A. Swettenham is, not so much that he showed 
himself pedantic when pedantry was undesirable, as that 
he seems to have lost his temper, and conveyed his wishes 
to the Admiral in a letter of which the flippancy is 
hard to defend. His excuse must be that the events of 
the previous week were not calculated to preserve a judicial 
and balanced temper of mind. The incident, as we have 
said, has passed off harmlessly. The Governor has conveyed 
his official thanks to the United States Administration, 
and Sir Edward Grey, on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment, has expressed his gratitude to Admiral Davis for his 
services, and has instituted an inquiry to determine the 
authenticity of Sir A. Swettenham’s letter. The United 
States Government have announced their intention of 
letting the matter drop, since they consider that ‘‘ the action 
of one man at a time of great distress and mental strain 
should not be the means of raising an unpleasant issue 
with a great and friendly nation.” This seems to us a 
very proper course to take, and it is one which the American 
Press, which is always very jealous of its country’s dignity, 
is fully prepared to endorse. There is no need of officious 
disclaimers by public men in this country, or of any 
obsequious apologies. All Englishmen and Americans 
understand perfectly well what has happened, and make 
every allowance. 


Fortunately, at the time of the friction in Jamaica 
Mr. Root, the American Secretary of State, was on a 
visit to Canada as the guest of Lord Grey. After the 
President, Mr. Root is the most distinguished of American 
statesmen. If Mr. Roosevelt were to resign, he would 
probably succeed him in the Republican leadership, and in 
any case is the most authoritative and trusted exponent of 
the Roosevelt policv. He has given the Monroe doctrine 
its modern form, and he has done more than any other 
man, not even excepting the President, to interpret it 
rationally in practice. To-day he may fairly be claimed 
as the chief authority on American foreign policy, the 
exponent of the new American Imperialism, but with it 
all a wise and cautious statesman, in whom impulse is 
ever subservient to reflection. He has always been con- 
spicuously friendly to Britain, and the visit which he is 
paying to Canada, in return for that of the Canadian 
Governor-General to the States, cannot fail to bear fruit 
in the relations between the two countries. He has talked 
frankly to interviewers of his impressions of the develop- 
ment of Canada, a land which he knows well, and on 


a 
Tuesday at the Canadian Club at Ottawa he delivered ong 
of those long and eloquent panegyrics which seem to be 
the monopoly of American public men in their visits tg 
other countries. Every one, he said, who had been born 
and bred like himself under the English common lay, 
|and under English principles of liberty and justice, must 
feel at home in Canada. For forty years he had watched 
her development, and he had seen wonders. “ Feeble, jj]. 
compacted, separate, dependent Colonies had grown into 
a great and vigorous nation.” Canada had found Wealth, 
and she had found statesmanship. What seems specially 
to have impressed Mr. Root was the fact that all classes 
in Canada were deeply interested in politics. Without 
such a universal interest true self-government is impossible, 
and we may detect a note of regret in the tone of a states. 
man in whose country politics do not always attract the 
best minds and the most strenuous wills. In the conclu. 
sion of his speech he declared that the American people 
looked upon the great material and spiritual progress of 
Canada without jealousy, nay, rather with admiration and 
hope. There was a patriotism of the American Continent 
as well as of Canada or the United States. Their 
pioneers were of the same race and had grappled with 
the same problems. To-day, in spite of differences, the 
same questions were occupying their minds. Mr. Root did 
not blink the possibilities of friction. The two peoples 
were loyal to different national ideals, and in that loyalty 
lay their strength. Difficulties were bound to arise, 
but let them remember that for ninety years, under 
wu simple interchange of Notes dealing with the arma- 
ment on the Great Lakes, the two countries had been 
living side by side in peace. If this had been possible 
in the difficult early years of both nations, when 
national susceptibilities are more tender, and opportunities 
for quarrels more numerous, surely there was reason to 
hope that the future might reproduce the past. 


Mr. Root has the courage to see that even in a platitude 
there may be a truth. Blood, after all, is thicker than 
water,—the maxim with which the American Secretary of 
State began his speech, and the Canadian Premier con- 
cluded. ‘There is an impulse among men brought up 
under the same traditions to quarrel violently over small 
matters, but in a crisis to draw instinctively together. 
We have always argued that, in spite of local friction, there 
was no real danger to Canada from her great Southern 
neighbour, because there was no incompatibility between 
their national ideals. The United States has her own task 
of internal and external development, and it need not 
conflict with Canada’s. Moreover, in the Monroe doctrine 
as stated by Mr. Root and President Roosevelt there 
is a guarantee of, and not a menace against, Canadian 
independence. The two nations of North America, while 
each following its own career, will permit no interference 
from any other Power. If Canada is threatened, then 
the might not only of the British Empire but of the 
United States will awake for her defence. Mr. Root’s 
speech convinces us, if anything were needed, that there 
is nothing irreconcilable between the political and economic 
advance of Canada and the interests of the United States. 
In small and crowded continents one nation may increase 
only at the expense of the others; but in the wider spaces 
of the West there is room for independent growth, and in 
consequence for a sympathetic mutual interest. 





THE IRISH UNIVERSITY PROBLEM. 


HE final Report of the Royal Commission on Trinity 
College, Dublin, is a document.of great value in the 

way of furnishing the Government with a large collection 
of facts and opinions on the vexed question of Irish Uni- 
versity education. As regards facts, there is not much in 
it that is new, though what was known before has been 
brought together in a convenient shape. As regards 
opinions, the Report is unusually rich. The Commis- 
sioners have wisely confined their recommendations (on 
the larger question referred to them) to the one point 
on which they are unanimous. The appearance of 
agreement on any of the others could only have been 
obtained by making their conclusions too general to 
be of any practical use. Each of the rival solutions is 
defended by those of the Commissioners who believe in 





it, and in this way we have the question ably argued out 
before our eyes. It may be objected that this will not 
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much help the Government in deciding which plan to 
adopt, and in a sense this ‘is true. The Report does 
nothing to relieve the Government of their responsibility for 
the choice made. But this is a weakness arising, not from 
any fault of the Commissioners, but from the inherent 
difficulties of the question. Whatever shape Ministers 
decide to give their Bill, they must form their own estimate 
of their ability to carry their party with them. In 
truth, the main obstacle to be surmounted arises, not in 
Ireland, but in England. The Roman Catholics of Ireland 
want University education, and out of five alternative ways 
jn which this need may be supplied, only one is barred by 
the Commissioners. Any one of the other four would be 
welcomed in a greater or less degree by Irish Roman 
Catholic opinion. What is not certain is which of them, 
or how far any of them, would be accepted by the existing 
majority of the House of Commons. That, we repeat, is a 
question on which the Government alone can command 
anv information worth having. To this we will only add 
that the temper of a party is sometimes greatly influenced 
by the courage which the Government show in framing their 
measure. Majorities, like nettles, need to be grasped. 

One misconception the Report of the Commissioners 
ought for ever to remove. It has again and again been 
said that one cause of the difficulty which has so long sur- 
rounded the Irish University question is the impossibility 
of getting any certain answer from the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy. A statement forwarded to the Commission by 
the Standing Committee of the Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland concludes thus: “The Standing Com- 
mittee feel that they are safe in stating that the Catholics of 
Ireland would be prepared to accept any of the following 
solutions: (1) a University for Catholics ; (2) a new College 
in the University of Dublin; (3) a new College in the 
Royal University; but that on no account would they 
accept any scheme of mixed education in Trinity College, 
Dublin.” This last clause arms the Commissioners with 
the only statement on this part of the inquiry that they 
are able to make as a body. Such a modification of the 
constitution of Trinity College, Dublin, as shall make it 
satisfy the claims of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy “ is out 
of the question.” It might not be out of the question 
if the Irish people were not what they are, or if the 
Roman Catholic Episcopate were not what they are, or if 
the relations between the two were not what they are. 
But all these things being what they are, a deliberate 
expression of hostile opinion on the part of the Bishops is 
conclusive as regards the chances of any particular pro- 
posal. The reasons which the Bishops give for their 
conclusion are worth studying in themselves (they will 
be found in the appendix to the first Report of the Com- 
mission which was issued last year), and one of them is 
applicable to many schemes for removing disabilities. In 
England, they say, “the Fawcett Act became a really 
operative measure because it was passed at the instance of 
those who sought the reiief it gave.” In Ireland this same 
Act “ was not at all asked for by the Catholics in whose 
interest it was supposed to have been passed”; con- 
sequently, “those who were outside when the Act was 
passed are outside still.” When men ask for a University 
of their own, it is rash to assume that they will avail 
themselves of an invitation to go to an existing College 
belonging to somebody else. 

Accordingly, the Commissioners confine their attention 
to the four remaining schemes suggested for the solution 
of the religious difficulty. As two of these schemes are, 
from the religious point of view, identical, it is only 
necessary to consider three of them. ‘They are the estab- 
lishment of a Roman Catholic College in the University 
of Dublin; the establishment of a Roman Catholic College 
in the Royal University; and the establishment of a new 
University in Dublin. The last of these plans seems to 
us the best. It is the one preferred by the Roman 
Catholic Bishops, and it is strongly supported from the 
other side by Dr. Bernard, the Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
who is also Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity 
in the University of Dublin. To establish a second 
College in that University under the control ‘of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops would, he thinks, “ be injurious 
to the best interests of education in Ireland.” And his 
reason is that while both ideals—that of Trinity College 
and that of the Roman Catholic Episcopate—are intel- 
ligible, “ they are incousisteat with each other,” and so 








‘The Government of Washington thinks the Japanese in 





“both cannot be followed in the same institution.” To 
attempt to combine them “will satisfy serious men on 
neither side, while it will issue in disaster in the institu- 
tion which essays the enterprise.” Coming from Dr. 
Bernard, these are very weighty words, and it is with real 
and great regret that we read in the Commissioners’ Report : 
“Whatever may be said for or against the creation of a 
new University in Dublin acceptable to Roman Catholics, 
yet, looking at the question as a practical one, we have the 
greatest doubts whether the creation of such a University 
would at present be feasible.” This means, of course, that 
they have the greatest doubts whether the Bill creating it 
would pass the House of Commons. Doubtless this is an 
indispensable condition to the settlement of the question 
on these lines. Even those who do not go so far as the 
Dean of St. Patrick's may still agree*with him that the 
“ wise and statesmanlike ” course is to “ give to our Roman 
Catholic countrymen that for which they have repeatedly 
asked,” and to give it in a way which shall at least not 
injure another institution which works well and satisfies 
those for whom it was originally intended. 

The Commissioners’ recommendations are thus narrowed 
to the choice between a new College in the University of 
Dublin and a new College in the Royal University. Upon 
this issue they are divided. Four are in favour of a 
remodelling of the University of Dublin. Three advise 
a similar remodelling of the Royal University. One is 
in favour of the former plan, but “is not prepared to 
recommend an immediate attempt to realise the scheme.” 
And one is opposed to the creation of any new College. 
They are practically agreed, that is, that the solution must 
be sought in the direction of a new College rather than of 
a new University, but they are nearly equally divided as 
to the institution to which this new College shall be 
affiliated. Three Commissioners, Sir Edward Fry, Sir 
Arthur Riicker, and Mr. 8. H. Butcher, agree with Dr. 
Bernard. To force a union between two Colleges with 
equal powers, but of different religion and with a different 
history, appears to them “ most unwise.” “Even an Act 
of Parliament cannot compel persons to live and work 
harmoniously together.” But the only way out of the 
difficulty—if the University of Dublin is to be left as it is, 
and a new University is out of the question—is to affiliate 
the new College to the Royal University. On the other 
hand, the Lord Chief Baron, Sir Thomas Raleich, Professor 
Henry Jackson, and two other Commissioners think but 
poorly of the Royal University. As a merely examining 
body, it “‘ has never possessed the resources or the powers 
of a true University; its constitution is, from the academic 
point of view, most unsatisfactory; subversive changes 
would be required to make it fit for the position.” It may 
prove a grave obstacle to the success of a new College that 
it should be affiliated to a University which can be fairly 
described in these terms. But as between the two schemes, 
both of them, as we think, immeasurably inferior to the 
creation of a new Roman Catholic University, the weight 
of argument seems to lie on the side of the one thus 
unfavourably characterised. In the “ Note” appended to 
the Report by Sir Edward Fry, Sir Arthur Rucker, and 
Mr. 8S. H. Butcher there is a quotation from a letter 
written to the Jrish Independent by the late Monsignor 
Molloy which well deserves consideration. He gives 
a glowing description of the varied glories of Trinity,—its 
roll of illustrious men, its public halls, libraries, and 
museums, its festivals and anniversaries, its games and 
sports, its literary and philosophical debates, its academic 
stories. But “the charm and the attraction of an ancient 
seat of learning are a possession peculiar to itself; they 
cannot be imparted to other institutions.” If the new 
Roman Catholic College “‘ wants prestige, let it make a 
prestige for itself by the genius of its sons.” That seems 
to us the true temper in which a new College should start 
on its way, and to this the traditions of the Royal 
University will at least offer no obstacles. If a new 
University is impossible, this third proposal is the better, 
we think, of those that remain. 





A REAL “ YELLOW PERIL.” 
\ E do not believe that the “tension” said to be 
existing between Japan and the United States 
will produce immediately any regrettable consequences. 
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the right in protesting against the exclusion of Japanese 
children from Californian schools, and the Government of 
Japan is quite aware that Washington is hampered in its 
efforts to do justice by internal difficulties produced by 
the practice of the Constitution, which it is endeavouring 
to surmount. There will therefore only be a friendly 
correspondence, pointing to further negotiation in an 
undefined future. Nevertheless, European diplomatists 
will do well to consider carefully the means of arresting a 
danger which may at any moment become acute. The 
capitalists both of Europe and America are hungering 
to obtain the supply of cheap and efficient labour which 
the Far East can furnish in almost limitless quantities, but 
which the Far Eastern States are unwilling to turnish except 
under conditions which the capitalists cannot at present 
ensure. The United States, for example, cannot cut the 
much-desired Panama Canal without the aid of Chinese 
canal-diggers; the landowners of British Columbia 
and Northern Australia are seeking large supplies 
of labour from the same source; and there are rumours 
that the owners of coal mines on the Continent cast 
longing eyes in the same direction. Indeed, there are definite 
statements that the great landed proprietors in Germany, 
now positively impoverished by the flight of their labourers 
to the cities, are threatening to import “hordes” of 
Chinese coolies, who they fancy—we imagine on very 
imperfect information—will perform all agricultural 
labour for them at a very low rate of wages. There is, 
however, a serious obstacle to the realisation of any of 
these projects or dreams. White employés, and even 
white employers, if not directly interested, are bitterly 
opposed to such an importation, partly from trade jealousy, 
but mainly from that dislike which has always existed 
between the colours. European and American workmen 
refuse to endure this new form of competition. Wherever 
they have the power, as, for example, in Australia 
and British Columbia, they try to exclude the “ yellow 
men” by legislation ; and in other places they threaten in- 
surrection or violently attack the immigrants. So strong is 
the hostile feeling that it is doubtful whether even in this 
country the Government could protect any large body of 
yellow immigrants intended to supersede white labour, for 
instance, in the coal mines. The white labourers them- 
selves would be furious, while the majority of those above 
them would doubt whether that crossing of the blood 
which would inevitably follow any such immigration 
would not be injurious to the future of the nation. 
Originally the difficulty would have been social, and would 
robably have settled itself without political action ; but it 
oe recently been exasperated by a change in the tone of the 
Far Eastern States. Those States have always been proud, 
and the result of the conflict between Japan and Russia 
has so developed their self-confidence that they insist 
on their subjects being treated on an equality with the 
subjects of the States in which they are seeking work or 
homes. The Japanese not only protest, but threaten, 
because of the refusal of justice; while the Chinese, in 
their irregular but massive way, commence a system of 
popular reprisals by boycotting American goods. 

The trouble has only just commenced, but it may 
rapidly become serious. ‘The yellow peoples are very 
proud and very sensitive. They do not acknowledge—as, 
for example, the negroes have hitherto done—that there is 
any inherent inequality between themselves and the white 
men ; and, not acknowledging it, the weight of argument 
is entirely upon their side. They do not even understand 
why their “intrusion ” is disliked, and they see their way 
to reprisals which might in certain contingencies—as, for 
instance, a great European war—develop into active 
hostilities. The subject should therefore be dealt with 
before the Governments have caught fire, and while the 
classes which are not affected in both sets of countries are 
prepared to listen to reasonable argument. 

That argument should, we think, be based upon the 
assumption that the races will, for the present at all 
events, do well to keep apart. ‘heir instinctive hostility 
—or shall we say jealousy >—may, and probably will, 
gradually die away; but it has lasted for ages, and has 
become in the course of those ages one of the fixed con- 
ditions of thought and feeling among the masses, making 
a just equality of treatment for the moment nearly 
impossible. ‘The Far Eastern States, for example, cannot 
confine their emigration to families only, and families of 


reenteitenas 
the best character, while the white States cannot 

their uneducated populations into accepting their yellow 
competitors as friends and helpers. ‘The movement, if ig 
became general, must inevitably develop small industria] 
civil wars; and diplomatists may on that ground alone use 
all their energies to prevent by agreement what must other. 
wise prove a disturbing contact, in the absence of which 
peace between the races might reign for ages. 

But, the diplomatists will ask with reason, on what lings 
are we to suggest agreements? They will be difficult 
arrange, but they are not altogether impossible. Ag we 
understand the matter, none of the Far Eastern Govern. 
ments are particularly anxious that their subjects should 
emigrate. On the other hand, Europeans and Americans 
of the working class do not seek the Far Eastern States 
as places for settlement. It must therefore be possibig 
for the Governments on both sides to discourage emigra. 
tion ; as, for instance, the Government of India now does 
whenever the demand comes from places which it 
considers unsuitable under the prevailing conditions, 
or unwholesome by reason of climate. That Govern. 
ment has once or twice used its reserved power te 


| control emigration in a very decided way, once nearly 


ruining the colony of Réunion, for example, which 
depended upon a supply of Indian labour, when it 
suspected or knew that the emigrants, under a delusion 
about the danger from cholera, were being harshly treated, 
These agreements once made, the whole question would be 
under the official control of the responsible Governments, 
who might, by introducing a passport system, prevent 
over-numerous immigration without preventing, or even 
restricting, the ordinary movements of commerce or 
shipping. They could pass all traders’ agents or bag- 
men, while forbidding coolies to be taken on board. 
Diplomatists may easily make better suggestions than 
this, but this is the object they should seek, and seek 
now, before any overwhelming demand or habit of emigra- 
tion renders precautions hopeless, or so burdensome to 
great “interests” that the Foreign Offices would no longer 
retain a free hand. ‘They may rely on it that it will be 
many years, perhaps many decades, before the jealousy 
of the white workmen will subside; while it is most 
unreasonable to expect that the Far Eastern populations, 
which are so steadily claiming their place in the arrange- 
ments of the world, will for ever bear to see their children 
insulted and injured because of an abstract theory that 
their presence is injurious to alien civilisations. For the 
moment the Foreign Offices may imagine that the East 
can make no effective reprisals, and therefore they may 
neglect the subject; but that is an illusion resembling 
that of the Russian statesmen who fancied, before the 
war, that Japan was a little Power which, even if it felt 
affronted, could be safely defied or coerced. These States 
are not minor Powers, but are as sensitive as if they were; 
and if affronted, they may find means of asserting them- 
selves which will produce a sense, if not of dismay, at least 
of perplexity in very great Governments indeed. 





RATIONAL CHARITY. 


‘W\HERE are few words in the language more misused 

than charity. If it includes in its connotation 
many virtues, it also covereth a multitude of sins. 
Nothing is more delicate than the economic structure of 
society, and he who carelessly and casually tampers with 
it, however excellent his motives, works often irreparable 
ill. Unconsidered giving weakens the moral and economic 
position of the recipient, even if it may be a virtue in the 
giver; and too often it is no virtue, but merely a form of 
selfishness. Comfortably off people, too idle to face the 
hard facts of life in a serious spirit, put their consciences 
to sleep by a little careless charity, which costs them 
scarcely a thought. But if carelessness be one vicious 
element in much of what is called charity, wrong-headed- 
ness is another. Many individuals and organisations in 
all honesty waste their time aud money in efforts which 
are fruitless, and which a little knowledge could have told 
them were foredoomed to failure. There is no question of 
supineness in such people; they are full of energy and 
goodwill; but a willing horse started on the wrong road 
is, if anything, worse than a lazy one. The problem of 
poverty is vast and intricate, and we cannot even come 








within sight of any solution unless we are prepared to 
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face it in @ scientific spirit, and recognise that charity, 
if inspired by sentiment instead of knowledge and a 
scrupulous purpose, may, however gratifying to the giver, 
be ruinous to the poor. What is needed in the world 
to-day, with its terrible social disorders, is less charity in 
the ordinary sense, and more justice and intelligence. 

An article in the current Quarterly Review gives an 
account of the origin and working of a body which has 
never been popular, which has been most persistently 
abused both by casual philanthropists and the advocates 
of Socialistic nostrums, but which in the thirty-six years 
of its history has done immense practical good, and has 
deeply influenced English thought on social problems. The 
Charity Organisation Society began work under its present 
name in 1869, under the auspices of the late Lord Lichfield, 
Mr. Edward Denison, and Lord Shaftesbury. Its professed 
object was the improvement of the condition of the poor, 
and it aimed at achieving this, first of all by bringing 
about co-operation between the different existing charitable 
organisations, and in the second place by bringing such 
organisations into touch with the working of the Poor Law. 
Its founders saw that a great deal of energy was dissipated 
because different societies were working on the same lines 
in the same places, and they desired to bring about an 
intelligent division of iuabour. They sought also to give 
the State the benefit of the information which the large 
body of charitable workers in the country were bound to 
collect, and to secure the co-operation of the State in their 
own schemes. Their view was the old one, which to our mind 
has never been shaken, that it is the business of the Poor 
Law to relieve destitution, while charity should aim at 
being preventive and remedial. The new Society sought to 
preserve at all costs the independence of: the working 
classes, since without a certain moral backing there could 
be no security against a relapse into destitution. Above 
all, it strove after knowledge, full and accurate knowledge, 
of the condition of every class of the poor. It created 
the scienee of practical sociology by the help of a large 
number of willing workers and one or two able directing 
minds. The Committees which followed each other in 
rapid succession from 1871 show the large area of the 
Society’s labours. There was the Vagrancy Committee, 
whose Report is still a standard authority; the Housing 
of the Working Classes Committee, whose recommenda- 
tions were embodied in the Act of 1875; Committees on 
the welfare of the blind; the treatment of idiots and 
imbeciles; the importation and employment of Italian 
children; the provision of medical relief and trained 
nursing for the poor; the aid of invalid and crippled 
children ; the promotion of thrift by savings-banks ; and 
the provision of skilled employment for children on 
leaving school. The Society has also aimed at securing 
a better administration of the Poor Law, and many of its 
members have served as Guardians and endeavoured to 
inspire its administration with a more scientific spirit. 
The work has been extended to most towns of the United 
Kingdom, and how vigorous these local organisations may 
be is shown by the admirable detailed Report on the 
condition of the families of the children attending a 
certain school which was issued early in the winter by 
the Edinburgh branch. From first to last the Society 
has endeavoured to act, in Lord Shaftesbury’s words, as 
the “eye of the Legislature.” It has investigated and 
prepared Reports on all Bills introduced into Parliament 
dealing with the condition of the poor, and the Govern- 
ment have made use in many cases of the evidence thus 
collected. In this way it has not only been a check on 
hasty legislation, but a stimulus to sound measures. In 
addition to all this, it has provided machinery for the 
investigation of begging appeals which has been largely 
used by people who have some conscience in their giving ; 
and though it makes no claim to be a relief Society, it 
raises and administers from £30,000 to £40,000 a year in 
relief. 

“Charity to be useful must be painstaking, self-denying, 
self-effacing, and scientific.” These are not popular 
qualities, and we do not wonder that the Society which 
has such an aim should not be popular. All the forces 
of lax and sentimental benevolence on the one hand, and 
tbriftless wastreldom on the other, are arrayed against it. 
The advocacy of sound economic principles can never be 
grateful to a world which is intolerant of rigorous 
thought. This is unfortunate, but to our mind inevitable. 
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Sound but unpalatable doctrine cannot compete for the 
favour of the multitude with unsound and palatable 
heresy. But another class of critics has lately arisen of @ 
more formidable stamp. The Society makes its appeal to 
the thoughtful and the public-spirited, and these critics 
are both thoughtful and public-spirited. They attack the 
Society because of its individualism and its doctrine of 
non-interference on the part of the State. In the old days 
young men from the Universities used naturally to enrol 
themselves under its banner. But now these recruits are 
failing. The younger generation find more attraction in 
Collectivist organisations than in the Society’s work. The 
political views of most people to-day are slightly coloured 
with some form of State Socialism, and, even when they 
would refuse the name of Socialists, they are disinclined 
to appear in the opposite camp. But the Society is not 
dogmatic. It is rather an inquirer, and it has no theories 
save such as are deduced from a patient survey of facts. 
If such a body repudiates undue State interference, and sets 
its face against old-age pensions and State provision for 
the unemployed, its opinions are worth serious consideras 
tion, for they are the fruit of first-hand study. Obviously 
in such a Society there must be more accurate sociological 
knowledge than in any score of vague propagandist bodies. 
To those who, like ourselves, believe that one of the great 
dangers of the future is the weakening by the State of the 
independence of the individual, the work of an organisation 
which preaches and acts upon the great doctrines of self- 
help and science in philanthropy must seem of the highest 
value. We trust that the Charity Organisation Society 
will continue to find sufficient workers, and in good or 
in evil report enforce its sane doctrines upon the national 
mind. 





THE EDALJI CASE AND THE HOME OFFICE. 


| ar penny for innocent men, public opinion in 

this country is invariably aroused to a high pitch of 
interest whenever there is a suspicion that the wrong man 
has been punished for a crime. Two years ago, in the 
Beck Inquiry, the fact was unhappily established that an 
innocent man had been made to suffer a long term of 
imprisonment. During the past fortnight there has been 
an equal, if not a greater, amount of attention drawn to 
another case,—that of Mr. George Edalji, who at the 
Staffordshire Quarter Sessions in October, 1903, was found 
guilty of having wounded a horse belonging to the Great 
Wyrley Colliery Company on August 17th of the same 
year, and of having sent a letter to a local police-sergeant 
threatening to murder him. For those offences he was 
sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude, though in 
October last the last four years of his sentence were 
remitted, for reasons to which we shall come presently. 
Since Mr. Edalji’s conviction his friends have never 
ceased to work on his behalf, and his case, which some 
months ago was very ably argued in the columns of Truth, 
has now been restated as fully as possible by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle in the Daily Telegraph. 


We assume that when Parliament meets a number of 
questions will be asked in regard to Mr. Edalji’s con- 
viction and release; but meanwhile it may be convenient 
to summarise briefly the undisputed facts of the whole 
affair, and the inferences which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
and others of Mr. Edalji’s defenders have drawn from 
them. First, then, as to the facts. George Edalji is the 
son of the Rev. 8. Edalji, a Church of England clergyman 
of Parsee origin, and was bornin 1876. In 1888 a number 
of anonymous threatening letters began to be received at the 
Vicarage, which were thought to be the work of aservant-maid, 
and which ceased with her prosecution. In 1892 a second 
series of scurrilous letters began, addressed this time not 
only to the Vicarage, but to other persons in the neighbour- 
hood. They were characterised by intense hatred of the 
whole Edalji family. They ceased in 1895, but before they 
ceased there had been published in the local Press a forged 
apology, signed by George Edalji and one Frederick 
Brookes, stating that they were the writers of the letters. 
After 1895, no more letters were received until 1903, when 
they began again. It does not appear that these 1903 letters 
were written by the author of the 1892-1895 letters, or by 
the author of the 1888 letters ; they could not, in any case, 
all have been written by Edalji. However, the year 
1903 was characterised by other incidents besides the 
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receiving of anonymous letters. On February 2nd, 1903, 
took place the first of the hideous series of outrages on 
horses and cattle which led to the prosecution of Mr. Edalji 
in August. Between February 2nd and August 17th as 
many as six crimes of this kind were committed, and on 
the commission of the crime of August 17th George 
Edalji was arrested, apparently because his name had 
occurred so often in the anonymous letters received in the 
district. As regards the evidence produced at his trial, 
the police, after abandoning one or two other theories, 
seem to have decided finally on the theory that the crime 
was committed by the prisoner between the hours of 
eleven o’clock on the night of August 17th, when the pony 
was seen apparently uninjured, and 6.20 the next 
morning, when it was discovered bleeding from a recent 
wound. Both Edalji and his father declared this to be 
impossible, the father testifying that his son went to bed 
shortly after supper, and that he never left his bedroom 
until after seven the next morning. The father always 
slept in the same room with the son, and always locked 
the door. 

The police, to establish their theory, which was accepted 
by the jury, brought forward evidence in regard to Edalji’s 
clothes and boots and some razors seized at the Vicarage 
on August 18th. A coat produced was alleged to be 
damp, and also to be covered with stains, two of which, 
on the right cuff, were proved by a doctor to be of 
mamuinalian blood. The boots were very wet and muddy, 
and so were the trousers; further, the boots fitted a track 
found in the field in which the pony was killed. One of 
the razors was wet, and apparently had been recently 
used. Last, and most important of all, twenty-nine horse- 
hairs were picked off the coat by a doctor to whom the 
police showed it, twelve hours after they had seized it, 
though it was alleged by the prisoner’s family that when 
the coat was seized the police were unable to find a single 
horsehair upon it. This, however, was not all the evidence 
which the police brought forward. Besides the charge of 
maiming the pony, Mr. Edalji was also accused of sending 
a threatening letter to a sergeant of police. On this point 
the police called in the evidence of Mr. Thomas Gurrin, 
the handwriting expert, who gave it as his opinion that the 
letter, although in a disguised hand, was written by the 
prisoner. On the police evidence, and on Mr. Gurrin’s 
testimony, the jury convicted. 

Against this evidence, which can only here be sum- 
marised very shortly, Mr. Edalji’s defenders have, either 
at the trial or subsequently, urged several important 
points. In the first place, Mr. Edalji suffers from 
astigmatic myopia to such an extent that without glasses 
he can only distinguish objects a few yards from his nose. 
It is a considerable distance from the Vicarage to the 
scene of the outrage, and both the Vicarage and the field 
were closely watched by the police. If, it is asked, Edalji 
left the Vicarage on the night in question, why was he not 
seen to do so by the cordon of police surrounding the 
house? As regards the clothes, a coat worn out of doors 
on that night, when it was raining heavily, would have 
been not only damp but drenched. Further, if the coat 
was damp, the stains would have been damp too, and yet 
it was only after close analysis that they were proved to 
be blood. They were also small in size, and only two, 
“about the size of a threepenny-bit.”. As to the mud on 
the boots and trousers, Mr. Edalji had been for a walk on 
muddy roads early in the evening before. As to the 
horsehairs, it is alleged that the police, no doubt by acci- 
dent, placed the hairs on the coat, which seems to have been 
in their possession at the same time as a piece of skin 
cut from the body of the dead pony. The alleged author- 
ship of the threatening letters was met by a complete 
denial. Lastly, the outrages did not cease with Mr. 
Edalji’s conviction. On September 21st, 1903, when he 
was in gaol, awaiting his trial, the horse of a young man 
named Green was found disembowelled, but the police did 
not consider it within their province to institute a prosecu- 
tion. Several similar outrages took place after Edalji’s 
conviction, and on March 24th, 1904, a man named 
Farrington was convicted on circumstantial evidence of 
a crime of mutilation and was sentenced to three vears’ 
imprisonment. It should perhaps be stated here that it 
was because Farrington was sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment that Edalji was liberated after serving 
three years of his time,—and not because, as has been 





wrongly suggested, the Home Office authorities wor 
“ frightened.” ; 


The foregoing is, we believe, the gist of the facts and 
arguments of a complicated case, and we think on the 
whole, especially in regard to the allegations made againgt 
the police, that the claim for an inquiry on the lines of the 
Beck Committee is justified. But the public will do wel] 
before such an inquiry is instituted to steer clear of ong 
presumption. It is that the Home Office authorities haya 
at any time during the case been actuated by personal 
bias. From certain phrases which have been used, it 
might be supposed that the machinery of the Home 
Office was controlled by some dreadful Rhadamanthus, 
intent only on grinding out the sentences of unhappy 
prisoners for as long as possible, and actually takin 
pleasure in refusing facilities to friends of convic’ 
—— That is a very wrong reading of the facts, 

e may take it for granted, until the reverse ig 
proved, that in cases of this kind, when the prisoner's 
friends are able to lay fresh or important facts before the 
Home Office, such fresh facts are always carefully con. 
sidered. There is generally a desire somewhere in the public 
mind, when it is suspicious of injustice, to kick something 
impalpable; but the reflection may occur that even so 
impalpable a thing as a Government Department is in fact 
controlled by human beings, and that these are just as 
likely to be humane and kindly persons as members of the 
outside public. An inquiry will probably be held into 
the whole affair; but if Mr. Edalji is proved innocent— 
in which case he will deserve the fullest reparation—it is 
much more likely that the blame for his long imprison. 
ment will be found to originate in the circumstances of his 
first trial rather than in the imaginary unwillingness of 
officialdom to release him. 








“NOSCITUR A SOCIIS.” 


F this were quite true, it would be a great deal easier than 
it is to read character aright. The wisdom of the ages 
concentrates itself into unqualified assertion, but the wisdom of 
the hour must take account of exceptions. Association cannot 
always be explained by choice. If we judge our friends by their 
friends, we shall make some very great mistakes. Friends-in- 
law, as a recent writer has wittily called them, must always be 
a puzzle, but they should not be also a source of injustice. 
After all, we all associate on fairly intimate terms with some 
persons whom, if to-morrow we were to begin life over again, we 
shouldavoid. But facts are for ever, and it will always be true 
of us that we were brought up next door to So-and-so, or we did 
him a good turn and he cannot forget it, or he did us a good 
turn and we feel we ought to remember it, or we were together 
in circumstances in which we forgot everything but our common 
humanity. The fates have thrown us together, and we know 
we shall never be quite free of one another. But our alliance 
has very little bearing upon our characters. Quite apart, 
however, from upbringing, indebtedness, and common sorrows, 
dangers, and reliefs, we do see our friends in ordinary life 
making friends with the most astonishing people. How can 
they like them, we wonder, and, above all, how can they like 
both them and us? These people are so stupid, we think, or 
so frivolous, or so unprincipled, or such prigs. Yet we know 
very well that our friends are none of these things, and we 
chafe as we see the outside world confounding them with 
their company. 
The facts may be accounted for in various ways. The 
reason a man lives among birds of a different feather from 
himself may be to his credit or not. To take the latter reason 
first, self-interest has a great deal to do with the matter, 
perbaps more than it ever had. Every one nowadays can take 
what view he likes upon every question, human and divine. 
It is not necessary any longer to conform, but it is more 
necessary than ever to please. Tolerance is becoming an 
active virtue, and moral tolerance is now as necessary as con- 
troversial tolerance. Men or women who are really set upon 
social success, who want intensely to be “in the swim,” will 
avoid coming, even in their own minds, to definite moral con- 
clusions about people. ‘An attitude of disapproval is an attitude 
which does not pay, and what a man has once allowed himself 
definitely to express in his own mind he is always liable to 





find himself saying or assuming. He must not impatiently 
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declare, even to himself, that So-and-so is too great a bore 
to be put up with, or that So-and-so else is too great a 
scoundrel. Money is power, and he must not break through 
the circle of its attraction. He avoids judging his associates, 
out of charity to himself. But it may be said; Surely you 
have answered your own argument. If a man makes friends 
with a view to his own interest, he is in a very true sense 
known by his friends; he is simply a self-seeker. We do not 
think this sweeping condemnation can be justified. For one 
thing, very few people are “simply” anything. Such a man 
may be an exemplary son, father, husband, brother, employer, 
or employé; such a woman may be an admirable wife, 
daughter, and mother, who has never in her life betrayed a 
vonfidence or failed in a domestic duty. For the sake of 
advantage they choose to live in an atmosphere which does 
not suit them—on a metaphorical West Coast of Africa—and 
in doing so they take a very big moral risk. All the 
same, to judge them by their company, or even by their 
intimates, is to judge them wrong. It is, moreover, fair to 
say that those who pursue an absolutely opposite course never 
escape the lash of the superficial moralist. Did any one ever 
know a man who decided to have to do only with those with 
whom he was in sympathy who did not have some very hard 
names thrown at him? At best he renders himself liable to 
be called a fastidious and prejudiced person,—that is what is 
likely to be said of him if he is a just, genial, and discrimi- 
nating man. If he isa man of only moderate parts, he may 
expect to be called an inhospitable snob, a selfish, unsocial 
recluse, or one indifferent to the prospects of his family and 
the pleasure of his neighbours. 

Putting self-interest completely out of court, however, it 
is not uncommon to see odd people who desire no mental 
companionship. They are the hermits of the intellectual 
world. They live on affectionate terms with a large circle 
of acquaintance who do not understand them in the least. 
Their true intimates are their books, and if they confide, it is 
upon paper. These men and women are often very original 
and humorous. Among those who think upon the same 
lines as they do they would feel like fish out of water. 
They have an essential shyness, and dare not face new 
manners or different ways of living. They may be found 
among what Matthew Arnold called the strongholds of 
the barbarians, or in the commonplace dwellings of the 
most Philistine section of the middle class. Wherever they 
may be, they are satisfied with and amused by their sur- 
roundings. We may know all their friends intimately and not 
know them at all. 

Again, there is still a good deal to be said for the old 
theory of the attraction of opposites. There are certain large- 
minded people who are capable of great affection for, and 
much real intimacy with, persons of opposite mental calibre. 
They do not as a rule live among them, but as indi- 
viduals they like them very much, sometimes apparently 
better than those among whem they live. We are not, of 
course, speaking of the marriages which are made upon 
these lines, and we mean differences which go deeper than 
differences of opinion. If one must have a rule-of-thumb, 
it is far better to judge a man by his friends than by 
his opinions. A vast number of people are born with 
conclusions already formed, and if they are tenacious 
characters, they keep them all their lives. Experience, if 
treated in a selective spirit, will confirm any of the com- 
monly held views of life. It is converts who are hot and 
intolerant. The opinions prepared for us by our parents and 
grandparents, while they colour the character, do not breed 
controversy. But one does see surprising friendships between 
persons of different tastes and habits of mind. Perhaps some 
instinct moves them to correct their mental balance, and they 
find recreation in each other’s point of view. Such friend- 
ships chiefly exist between men. Friendships among women 
presuppose tastes and interests in common, for they are much 
more eager for sympathy than men are. Friendship cannot, 
of course, exist without some degree of intimacy ; but intimacy 
may very well exist without friendship. This fact has a great 
bearing upon the whole discussion, for it is impossible for the 
outside world to judge between the two. It seems sometimes 
as if certain intimacies were the outcome of irritation, and 
represent the direct result of friction. Good-bearted, hot- 
tempered people are particularly liable to fall into this 
unfortunate relationship. They each repent what seems to 





them their own unwarrantable disagreeableness. It calls, they 
think, for some form of reparation, and at last they may find 
themselves becoming intimate with some one solely because 
they are truly sorry that they dislike him so unreasonably 
much. 

The words “friendship” and “ acquaintance” overlap, and 
their meanings merge in one another. It is impossible to 
draw in ordinary talk a nice distinction between them. But 
using the word in its strictest sense, an intimate acquaintance 
with a man’s nearest friend may not help us to form a correct 
estimate of his character. He may be better or worse, abler 
or weaker, than we could have supposed. 

As in love, so in real friendship there is much mutual 
attraction which is completely unaccountable. It seems to 
belong to some unexplored region in the mind of man the 
thoughts of which have not yet been reduced to words. 
Perhaps in this twilight region the spirits of his ancestors 
still hold sway. Perhaps it is they who welcome the friend 
to whom other friends would have barred the door. It is the 
existence of this tract of undiscovered country in every 
mind which more often than anything else disproves a common 
proverb, and makes it impossible to assert of a given man that 
he may be known either by his friends or his associates. 





ABOUT DICTIONARIES. 
HAT is a dictionary? The question is not one which 
it is easy to answer off-hand. But we may safely 
say that a dictionary is a book of reference; it is not intended 
to be read straight through; it falls under the category of 
what Charles Lamb used to call “ biblia abiblia.” And yet we 
have known one ardent scholar who made a point of reading 
so many pages of Liddell-and-Scott every day. Nor did he 
complain, like the man who tried the same experiment on Dr. 
Johnson's dictionary, that he found it disconnected. Another 
attribute which seems essential to a dictionary, at least in 
modern days, is that it should contain words arranged in 
alphabetical order. Thus we speak of the “Dictionary of 
National Biography,” because in that great work the Browns 
takes precedence of the Smiths, owing to the accident of 
primo-literature. Any encyclopaedia is a dictionary in a 
wide use of the term. But in a more special and restricted 
sense a dictionary is a list of all the words in a language, 
or of as many of them as may be thought convenient. 
In this stricter meaning of the term we may divide 
dictionaries into unilingual, bilingual, and multilingual. 
The first is an aid to the speakers of a given language; 
the others are intended to facilitate communication 
between the speakers of different languages. But why do 
the speakers of a given language want a dictionary at all? 
For obvious reasons. They may be at a loss how to spell some 
word; or, knowing how to spell, they may not know how to 
pronounce it; or, knowing both these things, they may not 
know what the word means. Hence the three great functions 
of a dictionary of this sort are, as laid down by Dr. Nuttall, 
orthography, orthoépy, and definition. In other words, a good 
dictionary must enable you to spell and pronounce correctly 
any word in your own language, and also to understand its 
meaning. : 

If phonetic spelling were to be introduced among all the 
countries of Europe, it would be the English and French 
languages of which the appearance would be the most trans- 
formed in consequence, and the French even more than the 
English. We pronounce our syllables in the most arbitrary 
fashion; but then how many letters there are, both vowels and 
consonants, which the French do not pronounce at all! Once, 
when reading a Spanish novel, the present writer came across 
a word which puzzled him,—namely, edecan, The Spanish 
dictionary did not recognise it; it was therefore clearly a 
foreigner. But whence? A little reflection, with the friendly 
aid of the context, showed it to be the French aide-de- 
camp,—phonetically exact indeed, but quantum mutatus ab 
illo! 

Place-names are peculiarly liable to differ in the appearance 
they present to the eye and to the ear. There is a village in 
North Devon which the sign-posts call Wolfardisworthy, but 
which we have heard pronounced “ Woolserthy.” Very likely, 
however, if you went there and pronounced it so, you would 
be reproved for the contraction. This was what happened to 
us at Cirencester. Passing through that town, and having 
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Occasion to go into a shop, we were solemnly corrected by fair 
lips over the counter for calling it “ Cicester.” Local dignity 
stood out for the full dimensions of the name. On the other 
hand, when wandering in Norfolk, and drawing nigh to a 
place which was marked on the map “ Happisburgh,” we found 
ourselves quite unintelligible to the local mind because we did 
not pronounce it “ Hazebro.” 

Spanish and Italian would suffer very little from the applica- 
tion to them of phonetic spelling. Let a person who is begin- 
ning one of those languages get his teacher to dictate to him 
some passage which he does not know. He will find that 
though he may join or disjoin the words wrongly, he is not 
likely to make mistakes in the spelling, provided, of course, 
that he knows the value of the letters to begin with. 

Even in English the difference between sight and sound is 
confined to a small minority of words, though some people 
seem to be of the same opinion as a young Hanoverian lady of 
our acquaintance (this was some time ago, when there was a 
Hanover), who naively remarked:—‘ You English do pro- 
nounce so strangely. There is your great author; you spell 
him D—i—c—k—e—n=s, and you pronounce him ‘ Boz.’” 

The one-language dictionary may either be for practical 

purposes, like Nuttall’s, or etymological, like Skeat’s, or 
bistorical, like the great secular work by Drs. Murray and 
Bradley. Nuttall indeed gives derivations too, but they are 
not a strong point, and such slips as deriving “ malacology”’ 
from the Greek “ malachos,” and “ zythum,” the last word in 
the dictionary, from the Greek “zithos,” neither of which 
words exists in Greck, meet the eye even on a casual glance at 
the volume. It is fair to add, however, that Nuttall, or rather 
the Rev. James Wood, seems to have gone to the best 
authorities for his derivations. Under “apricot” we notice 
that while the derivation from the Latin “ prae” and “ coquo”’ 
is rightly given, the interesting item of information which is to 
be found in Skeat is withheld, that the “a” represents the 
Arabic article “al.” We must protest in passing against the 
abuse of the word “root,” which leads to saying, for instance, 
that the Latin “pretium” is the root of our English “ precious.”’ 
One has to dig a good deal lower down than that Lefore one 
gets to a root. “Precious” is derived from “ pretium,” but 
“pretium” itself is far from the fountain-head. Bating this 
matter of derivations, however, Nuttall very well fulfils its 
professed end,—namely, to be “a dictionary of English words 
that will be found adequate to all ordinary needs.” Such a 
dictionary eschews a word because it is dead, whereas the 
historical dictionary cherishes it all the more on that account. 
Hence the practical dictionary may be complete at a given 
epoch, whereas the historical dictionary never can be so until 
the language as a whole is dead. The latter is following the 
course of a stream which is still flowing. When we talk of a 
dictionary being complete, it must be remembered that no 
dictionary ever professes to give all the words in a language. 
For every inflexion is a separate word, and a dictionary 
always selects some one form as typical of all the others 
which differ from it only in inflexion, leaving it to the 
grammar to supply the rest. 

What Nuttall is to the present age, that Walker was to an 
age gone by. Walker, who was first an actor, then a school- 
master, and finally a teacher of elocution, in which capacity 
he was invited by the Heads of Houses to lecture in Oxford, 
did a really great service towards settling the pronunciation 
of the English language, not only by his “ Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary,” but also by several works on grammar and rhetoric. 
He pointed out the law of “ retrocession of accent” in English, 
in accordance with which he predicted that the word 
“revenue” would follow the analogy of “avenue” and 
“retinue.” We can ourselves remember gentlemen of a past 
generation being careful to lay stress on the penuitimate 
syllable in “revenue”; but they were swimming against the 
tide. Johnson allowed only “revénue”; Walker allowed 
both “revénue” and “révenue”; Nuttall allows only 
“yévenue.” Among Walker's works was a rhyming dictionary, 
in which the English language was arranged according to its 
terminations. We wonder that such a “ Gradus ad Parnassum” 
has not been more cherished than it seems to have been by 

ts. Who ever hears of it now? 

The title-page of the “ Pronouncing Dictionary” presents 
one rather whimsical feature. There is mention made on it of 
“ules to be observed by the natives of Scotland, Ireland, 


Now if, like most great Englishmen, Walker had been 
either a Seotechman or an Irishman, we could better 
understand this. “Depend upon it, Sir,” said Dr. Jobneon, 
“the finest view «a Scotchman ever saw was the road 
that led him to London.” He did not say “to England.” 
Then as for Ireland. We have ourselves known an 
absentee landlord residing in Oxford to he addressed by 
tenants in the West of Ireland as at “ Oxford University, 
London.” Owing to the sagacity of the Post Office officials, 
such letters usually came straight to their destination, but 
one came marked: “ Not known at the Oxford Music Hall.” 
Tt served ay a useful moral lesson to our friend, as showing 
how feeble after all is the blast of Fame’s trumpet. “Not 
known at the Oxford Musie Hull”! If, we say, Walker had 
been either a Scotchman or an Irishman, the substitution of 
London for England would have been more intelligible. But 
he was born at Colney Hatch. We disown all insinuations, 
Or, again, if Walker had been a native of the Levant, the dis. 
appearance of the country down the throat of the Metropolis 
would have been quite natural. We must be allowed to 
illustrate this. The late Philip Pusey, only son of the cele. 
brated Dr. Pusey, though unfortunately both deaf and a 
cripple, was of a very enterprising character. Once he made 
@ journey to the Near East, and visited, among other places, 
the monastery on Mount Athos. Another Oxford man was 
there about a year later, and was asked by the monks 
whether he knew Philip of London. As he was aware 
that Philip Pasey had been there before him, he was able 
to reply that he did. This story had always seemed to 
us to be merely well invented, until it was verified by personal 
experience. We were sitting one day in a coffee-house at 
Constantinople conversing with a dragoman. He told us how 
he had once been put in charge of a little man by the Consul 
Bouverie, by whom he was exhorted to “guard him as the 
apple of his eye.” To his horror one day, when the little 
man was riding in front of him, he saw him fall from his 
horse. He rode up, expecting to find that accident had com. 
pleted the ruin which Nature had begun: but what was his 
joy to find the plucky little man laughing! “ And what was 
his name?” said we. “Philip,” was the only reply. “And 
where did he come from?” “From London.” 

But to return to Walker, whom we have all this time been 
stupidly misunderstanding. He did not undertake on his 
title-page to give a logical division of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. Why should be? But there were three 
classes of people to whom he was chiefly in the habit of 
giving (lessons in elocution, and whose peculiarities he had 
therefore closely studied. These were Scotchmen, Irishmen, 
and Londoners. For their benefit he had drawn up rules. 
Doubtless he would have done so also for Welshmen 
or Somersetshire men, if they had come to him in 
sufficient numbers. The more glaring errors which he notes 
on the part of Londoners are these :—(1) Making two syllables 
out of words like “ posts,” “ fists,” &c.; (2) the confusion of 
“vy” and “w”; (3) the sinking of the aspirate in words like 
“while”; (4) the dropping and inserting of initial “h.” He 
gives a catalogue of the words in which initial “h” is seen 
but not sounded. These are,—heir, heiress, herb, herbage, 
honest, honesty, honestly, honour, honourable, honourably, 
hospital, hostler, hour, hourly, humble, humbles, humbly, 
humour, humorist, humorous, humorously, humorsome—twenty- 
two in all. Of these hospital has fully recovered the “bh,” 
while the propriety of dropping it in herb and herbage was 
questioned in Walker’s own time. Thanks also in great 
measure to Dickens and his Uriah Heep, the “h” bas been 
restored also to humble and its congeners. We think it may 
yet reassert itself in humour and its derivatives, which would 
make one half of the whole number. 





THE OTHER SIDE OF FOG. 

N our at all times and seasons beloved sea estuary, widely 

open to the west, the appropriateness of the derivation 
of fog from fyge, a drift, is oftentimes made specially 
manifest. It drifts in from the Atlantic. Drifting infers 
leisurely, effortless, and, apparently, aimless movement, with 
just a suggestion of mystery as to the motive power. All 
qualities are marked in the landward progress of sea fog. Its 
soft folds appear without visible or palpable cause, they 





and London, for avoiding their respective peculiarities.” 





advance along no defined pathways, and the eye is baffled in 
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attempting to measure their rate of progress. The man of 
acience will cavil at this. He is ready to explain the exact 
gonditions under which fog is formed, measure its drift, define 
its path, and dispel, generally, all of mystery attached to it. 
But we take the point of view of the distant Danish 
observer who gave it a name carrying that plain, homely, and 
satisfying meaning so characteristic of most of the shorter 
names of pre-scientific times. Not that the seafarers of our 
bay, encumbered with its ribs and beds of sand, see anything 
of charm in fog, for it almost closes the door of the port to 
the sea traffic upon which their livelihood mainly depends. 
The bell and whistling buoys do their best at such times to 
prevent its complete closing. In the former, one of three or 
four long-shanked clappers, loosely hinged above and around 
a fixed bell, strikes against it with the roll of the buoy; 
and in the latter, the descending pressure of the buoy from 
a heave forces air through a whistle in a central tube. 
The toll of a bell-buoy is singularly grave and solemn,— 
well matched by the weird note of a whistling buoy. 
Unfortunately, the value of both is lessened in fogg 
weather from there being but little motion of the sea. 
Nothing, too, is more difficult than to distinguish in a fog the 
direction from which a sound comes. This is in part due, 
doubtless, to the interference offered to the straight course of 
the waves carrying the sound, but also, probably, to the 
absence of the normal, although unsuspected, co-ordination of 
eye and ear in locating the origin of sound. The assistance 
of the eye, on sea and land, is instinctively given to the ear in 
many different ways. In a fog the ear has only itself to trust 
to. Still, long practice, together with hereditary instinct 
acquired from fathers and forefathers, canglt in their day in 
fogs when out fishing, give a wonderful faculty of moving 
safely in fog. An interesting exhibition of this was dis- 
played recently in our annual regatta. A very heavy fog bad 
blotted out the sea for two or three days before that of the 
regatta, and all nautical prayers and whistlings for wind on 
the harbour quay seemed only to thicken it still more. It was, 
nevertheless, decided that the sailing race should not be thrown 
up or postponed. The signal to start being duly given, 
seven boats half sailed, half drifted before the lightest of wind- 
breaths down the harbour, and as they took the outward 
turn around the old-fashioned lighthouse perched on the end 
of the straddle-legged wooden breakwater, were as immediately 
and wholly swallowed up by the fog as though a grey curtain 
bad been momentarily drawn aside to allow of their passage 
and then dropped again. Spite of the closest watching, not a 
sign of a single sail was seen whilst they traversed the course 
of five miles, until, as though with a relifting of the grey 
curtain, they slowly sailed in again. From their sudden 
appearance and soft progress they seemed as ghostly sails 
from another world; but ghostlike or otherwise, it was found 
that they reappeared in the acknowledged order of merit as 
seamen of those who sailed them, and the best seamen of the 
port. No compass was carried, nor had it been a “ follow-my- 
leader” race, for the fog was too thick to permit of it, and 
they had only caught occasional glimpses of each other. As 
an ordinarily picturesque regatta event the race was a distinct 
failure, but as an object-lesson in fog-sailing as distinct a 
success. 

In the stoppages of sea-trading due to other causes than 
fog fishing can be turned to in the meantime; but in the case 
of fog it cannot, for the fishermen state that the fish will not 
bite, as they cannot see the bait owing to the darkening of the 
water. When asked why, if this is so, fishing is so much more 
successful at night than by day, or why the most important 
fishing in the world is carried on upon one of its foggiest 
areas, the Newfoundland Banks, the answer is: “ We simply 
state facts, and do not pretend to account for them.” A 
characteristic attitude of mind this in those coming closely 
into touch with happenings on the broad and silent spaces of 
the sea. Possibly the poor results of fishing in our home 
fog may be due to the fact that it is fishing under unusual 
conditions of surface-light to home fish, which may have the 
effect of driving them more deeply into their watery domain. 
The regular darkness of night, on the other hand, is as 
natural to the fish as to the fisherman,—and as to the New- 
foundland codfish, water slightly darkened by fog is usual to 
him. If the theory holds good, for the facts are correct, the 
cod-fishers of Newfoundland should be less successful in the 
rarer periods of clear weather on the banks. 





The interest of fog is not confined to dwellers by the sea. 
Wreathing the bead and mantling the shoulders of a 
mountain, or partially filling the hollows of the hills, it 
creates a new world, with that touch of insolidity which 
gives the imagination room for grateful play. This is well 
marked when the fog—or its younger brother, mist—is 
watched from the summit of the topmost knoll of a mountain 
as it gradually ascends, until its fleecy billows roll at the 
observer's feet, and finally envelop him also. He has seen 
waves breaking without a sound, and watched the drowning 
of a world without hearing a drowning cry. 

To mountain dwellers there is a spirit of more elevating 
mystery about tog and mist than even to dwellers by the sea. 
Possibly it corresponds with the mountain heights. Scott, 
with sympathetic soul, in describing the death of Ranald, 
chieftain of the “Children of the Mist,” pictures him as 
directing his grandson Kenneth to “ keep his freedom unsoiled 
in the thicket of the wilderness, and in the mist of the 
mountain.” And “when the deep frost mist which had long 
settled upon the top of the mountain, came rolling down each 
rugged glen and gully, where the craggy ridges showed their 
black and irregular outlines like desert islands rising above 
the ocean of vapour,” the dying chief invokes “The Spirit of 
the Mist, called by his race their father and preserver, to 
receive into his tabernacle of clouds, when the death pang was 
over, him whom in life he had so often sheltered.” 

Finally, the dweller in town or city need not debar himself 
the interest attached to fog, if he will but take heart of grace 
and step outside its orthodox decrying. To a few, there can 
be no doubt, the effects of fog upon tender throat or lung are 
very ungrateful, if not dangerous. We are sorry for, and 
sympathise with, them. Their best course is to stay indoors 
when the fog drifts up the street, until it clears away again. 
But such are very few compared with those who create 
imaginary ills by listening to, and joining in, the platitudés 
about the physical dangers and depressing mental effects of 
fog. The depression is due in most cases to prosaic 
inactivity of stomach or liver, brought about by the lack 
of accustomed exercise. With a closed mouth there is 
no harm in damp air; the suspended soot is but a little 
carbon—equally harmless, surely, or a collier’s day would 
mean certain death—and as for any sulphurous com- 
pounds, they are all, admittedly, excellent antiseptivs in a 
dilated form. There is less danger from germs to a 
healthy man in London on a foggy winter's day than 
on a breezy day in summer. It is not advanced in a spirit of 
contradiction that a November day is better than, or equal 
to, one in June. But as it cannot always remain June, let 
us do the best we can with unavoidable November. Granted 
the inclination to do so—and if lacking it can easily be 
acquired—it is suggested that the outer world of altered 
distances, forms, and lights (natural and artificial) created by 
a fog in London, especially along its incomparable water- 
way from and to the sea, is immeasurably brighter in its 
mental stimulus, and reactive bodily vigour, than the indoor 
world of the grumbler at the inevitable, as expressed in 
winter fog. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—~@—— 
THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 
[To tae Eprror or tHe “ Specrartor.”’| 

Srr,—The letter from Professor Biles published in your last 
issue shows that he has studied most carefully my letters on 
“The State of the Navy.” Of one letter he says that be has 
“read it over and over again,’ and three others are criticised 
in detail. It might seem discourteous, therefore, if his 
remarks were left without reply; as might well have happened 
in view of the large demands I have made recently upon your 
space. As you offer me the opportunity to reply, I will do so 
as briefly as possible. 

Professor Biles correctly quotes my declaration that the 
plea for inquiry which is urged throughout my letters should 
rest “absolutely on statements of facts, for all of which I have 
given ‘chapterand verse.” That is my unqualified desire. It 
was equally my intention—and was distinctly stated to be so 
in the first letter of the series—“ to state my opinions and to 
give reasons for them in the plainest language.” This I have 
done freely ; but my plea for inquiry rests upon facts and not 
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upon personal opinions. Professor Biles thinks that my 
opinions should be “ignored” if “ unsupported by statements 
of facts.” That, of course, is his personal opinion, to which he 
is entitled; other persons have an equal right to form their 
own judgments after reading the letters, and to decide for 
themselves as to the soundness of the reasons I have given for 
my opinions. Professor Biles treats my opinions as if they 
were mere assertions; I venture to think that in this he is 
mistaken. 

Keeping to “facts,” the limitations imposed by Professor 
Biles must be noted. He says that “any one reading ‘ Civis's’ 
articles through with the object of sifting the facts from the 
opinions will find very few facts left in the sieve.” In reaching 
this conclusion, Professor Biles has used his personal judgment 
as the “sieve”; his judgment may not be entirely unbiassed. 
One or two illustrations of his method may be given, out of 
many that are available. Speaking of the first letter, he 
asserts that, “ except dates of memoranda and dates of appoint- 
ments and Reports of Committees, nothing can be found but 
the ‘writer's opinion.’” He ignores the circumstance that these 
“dates” are of essential importance as evidence of the 
following facts:—(1) That radical changes in naval training 
were announced soon after other official statements had been 
published in which the existing system of training was 
declared to be “excellent”; (2) that the time available for 
consideration of the great changes made was insufficient for 
adequate investigation; (3) that the Douglas Committee 
hurried through the investigation of several difficult subjects, 
and presented their Report in a few weeks after their appoint- 
ment. This Report was used by Lord Cawdor's Board as 
sufficient reason for immediate action in regard to matters 
which were in no sense urgent, yet were vital to efficiency. 
Surely these are indisputable and important facts. 

Again, Professor Biles quotes a sentence from my second 
letter to the effect “that all who had experience of naval 
administration denounced the arrangement” by which Lord 
Selborne gave unprecedented powers to the First Sea Lord in 
October, 1904. Professor Biles asserts that this “‘ remarkable 
statement ” was made “ without any authority but that of the 
anonymous writer.” Any one who cares to turn to the letter 
itself will see that the sentence thus dealt with occurs in a 
passage describing debates which took place in the House of 
Commons in 1905. Further, it will be seen that, immediately 
before the sentence thus isolated from its context, reference is 
made to the defence then offered by the Financial Secretary 
to the Admiralty; and immediately after this sentence the 
opinions are quoted of all the chief authorities on naval 
administration who spoke,—including Lord George Hamilton, 
Mr. Robertson, and Sir John Colomb. I need make no 
comment on this method of criticism. 

A similar method is adopted by Professor Biles in an 
attempt to blunt the weapon I drew from another speech in 
the House of Commons, wherein the Financial Secretary to 
the Admiralty tried to justify the perpetual presidency of the 
First Sea Lord over Committees, on the ground that it was 
thus possible to obtain “a decision on the spot.” Professor 
Biles endeavours to make a distinction between Mr. Prety- 
man’s statement that “many points” could thus be dealt 
with, and my statement that the method was applied to 
matters of “primary importance” (the italics are his). 
Reference to Hansard would show that in this debate the 
speakers were dealing with Committees appointed to consider 
and report on matters which are undoubtedly of primary 
importance,—such as designs of warships, dockyard adminis- 
tration, and Navy Estimates. It is futile for Professor Biles 
to ignore these recorded facts and to indulge in mere word- 
splitting. 

As amember of the Committee on Designs, he naturally 
displays much interest in my remarks on their work; but he 
misses the essential point, which is that the period of time 
which (according to official documents) elapsed between the 
appointment of that Committee and the presentation of their 
Report was insufficient for the detailed scrutiny of a large 
number of alternative designs said to have been referred to 
the Committee for investigation. Professor Biles “ flatly con- 
tradicts ” an allusion made in my letter to Lord Kelvin, whose 
illness was supposed to have incapacitated him as a member 
of this Committee. It is well known that Lord Kelvin did 
pass through a very serious and prolonged illness about that 
time; the allusion made to him was only incidental, and was 





based on a knowledge of that fact. I am glad to know from 
Professor Biles’s statement that Lord Kelvin was able to 
render active assistance to his colleagues on the Committee. 
but if he had been in full vigour his assistance could not have 
enabled the Committee to perform satisfactorily all the work 
described on p. 925 (Spectator, December Sth, 1906) in the very 
short time said to have been devoted to the task. 

Professor Biles says that “ charges of improper communica. 
tions to the Press...... even if based on evidence (which 
so far ‘Civis’ has not given), have no relation to the naval 
policy about which an inquiry is demanded.” What kind of 
evidence will content him? It has been stated that Mr 
Bellairs, M.P., in his place in Parliament, has brought these 
charges against the Admiralty on the basis of personal know. 
ledge; and that he bas repeated them in articles and letters 
published recently. On one occasion Mr. Bellairs held in 
his hand, and offered to the representative of the Admiralty, 
a document issued from the Admiralty coming under the 
category which he condemned. Further, in my letters 
numerous cases of the same kind have been quoted. Yet 
Professor Biles denies that evidence has been given. Hig 
remark that “these improper communications to the Press 
Tere have no relation to naval policy” is even stranger; 
seeing that the communications have been made for the 
purpose of “ bolstering-up” that policy and influencing public 
opinion in its favour. 

Having minutely criticised four letters out of eight, 
Professor Biles remarks: “It does not seem desirable to 
discuss the later articles.’ He gives no reason for this 
abstention. It may, possibly, be accounted for by the circum. 
stance that these articles abound in facts and figures relating 
to alleged “economies,” and demonstrating their real 
character; the “scrap-heap policy” and its consequences; 
shipbuilding policy and its eccentricities. Brief references 
made to these subjects by Professor Biles are brimful of his 
“personal opinions,” the character of which is sufficiently 
indicated by the sentence: “ The scrapping of old ships does 
not seem to be a subject for independent inquiry,” an 
assertion which is little short of bewildering, in view of what 
has been done since 1904, and the facts set forth in the sixth 
letter. 

Finally, the weighty and repeated utterances of Mr. Balfour, 
as Prime Minister, on naval reforms, based as they must have 
been on official information supplied to him by the Admiralty, 
are classed by Professor Biles with those “of any other 
politician with a General Election in view” and “ blowing his 
horn.” This is hardly proper treatment for a distinguished 
statesman, whose sincerity there is no reasonable cause to 
doubt. Professor Biles “ventures to submit that so little 
evidence has been adduced that this plea for inquiry should 
be dismissed.” As he avoids reference to some of the 
weightiest evidence contained in the letters, I submit, on the 
contrary, that fair-minded critics are likely to conclude that a 
case for inquiry has been established on the basis of facts for 
which chapter and verse have been given, by your courtesy, in 
the pages of the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., CIvIs. 





DEVOLUTION AND HOME-RULE. 
[To rae Eprror or tug “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—It was with the deepest regret that I read your article 
entitled as above in the Spectator of January 19th, 
although your notes to my letters of October 27th and 
December Ist, 1906, prepared me for your confession of faith. 
It is but human that a man should lend the readiest ear 
to the counsels of him whom he believes to be in completest 
sympathy with himself upon all questions to which such 
counsels would apply, and that, if he finds his counsellor at 


variance with him upon some vital matter, he can never again | 


hearken with the same confidence to his counsels on other 
subjects. Since I was a young man I have been reading the 
Spectator week after week, and have never found myself until 
now out of sympathy with it on any great question in politics, 
while, as an Irish Unionist, I have always felt that among the 
great influences which defeated Home-rule in 1886, none were 
greater than the burning articles in the Times and tbe 
Spectator during that fateful period. I can never, therefore, 
feel anything but gratitude to the Spectator for its past 
services in the cause of the Union, and it is in sorrow, not in 
anger, that I now bid my farewell to the newspaper from 
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which I have learned so much, for, after the appeal to you in 
my letter of October 27th, to which you seemed to give heed 
in your note to it, it would be a waste of your time and of 
mine for me to criticise your article, or to endeavour to con- 
vince you that you bave entered upon the road which 
inevitably leads to Home-rule. Since writing that letter, I 
have been reading Professor A. V. Dicey’s fascinating and 
informing book on “Law and Public Opinion in England,” 
in which he emphasises the effect which legislation of a 
novel type has in creating a public opinion in favour of its 
controlling principle, and so ensuring the development of 
that principle by further legislation. “Laws,” he writes, 
“foster or create law-making opinion,” and “ the development 
of political ideas is influenced by their connection with political 
facts.” I am therefore emboldened to quote the following from 
my letter of October 27th -— 

“A Council partly nominated by the Lord-Lieutenant and 
partly elected, upon whose advice public Departments will be 
administered and their expenditure controlled, has surely within 
it the principle of development, and the first evidence of growth 
would probably be seen in the efforts of the elected members to 
dominate the Council. The authors of a measure are powerless 
to control the development of its underlying principle, whose 
final form is in its own keeping. Hence, on the principle of obsta 
principiis, I venture to think that it would be nothing short of 
political insanity for the Unionist Party to agree to any measure 
which has for its object any change in the administrative and 
financial system which Ireland has now in common with England 
and Scotland.” 

Believe me, Sir, there is no half-way house between things as 
they are and Home-rule.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A READER OF THE “SPECTATOR” 
FoR Forty YEArRs. 


[We sincerely regret that our article should have been 
interpreted by our correspondent as a betrayal of Unionist 
principles, but we cannot for a moment accept such an 
interpretation. Devolution is a term with a specific as well 
as a general meaning, and it might perhaps have been better 
if in our article we had made it clear that we did not commit 
ourselves, as we have never done, to the Dunraven or any other 
specific proposals. On the other hand, we cannot endorse our 
correspondent’s view that there is no possible attitude for 


Unionists but that of non possumus,—that any administrative | 


reform is a step on to the inclined plane that ends in Home- 
rule. The mere fact that a quack remedy has been proposed 
for a disorder is no reason for thinking that disorder irre- 
mediable, or for maintaining that any attempt to cure it must 
end in the adoption of the quack solution. The “ thin-end-of- 
the-wedge argument” in such a connexion bas always seemed 
to us an abnegation of statesmanship.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


|To Tne Eprror or Tue “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your article upon “ Devolution and Home-Rale” in the 
Spectator of January 19th should be the means of enlightening 
your English readers upon the present situation in Ireland, 
and of removing their prejudices against a forward movement. 
Might you not, however, have carried your argument a little 
further? We as Devolutionists support the Government 
policy because we believe that it will go a long way towards 
meeting the national demand, and be productive of peace, 
economy, and contentment, without hampering any future 
national development. Nationalists will support it because 
they know they cannot get anything better, and that if sym- 
pathetically worked it is the shortest road to the “larger 
policy” they desire. But should it not also receive the support 
of the Irish Unionists? Their objection to Devolution now is 
that it will bea step towards Home-rule. It will only be soif the 
policy is justified by results; should it be a failure, it will be 
an unanswerable argument against any extension of self- 
government; and when the appeal is made to the country 
which must admittedly precede the introduction of a Home-rule 
measure, there can be no question as to the answer the British 
electorate would make if the prognostications of evil are 
fulfilled. If the Irish Unionists believe what they say, they 
should welcome the opportunity of being able to present facts, 
instead of prophecies, when the decisive moment arrives. Is 
it not also possible that a well-considered scheme of Devolu- 
tion, maintaining unimpaired the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament and safeguarding the rights of minorities in 
Ireland, may commend itself to the great majority of British 
Members on both sides of the House? It would at all events 








relieve the present Parliament from the Irish incubus, and set 
it free for concentration on much-needed domestic legislation. 
In Irish affairs it is always the unexpected which happens, 
and Mr. Bryce’s appeal to treat the Government proposals as 
outside party politics may not be without effect ; so that next 
Session may see the experience of 1903 with the Land Act 
repeated once more. In this case the House of Lords may be 
trusted not to deal with an Irish measure as they did with the 
Education Bill.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Linpsey TaLzot-Crospig. 
Ardfert Abbey, Co. Kerry. 





MR. BALFOUR AND THE UNIONIST PARTY. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “ Spectator.’ 

S1r,—The attitude of the Unionist Party towards the question 
of old-age pensions is likely to become one of such vital 
importance that I am sure I may rely upon your well-deserved 
reputation for fair play to allow me further to substantiate 
my argument, in a recent issue, that the Unionists are pledged 
to support State pensions for the aged poor. During the last 
few days I have been able to see an analysis of the election 
addresses of the whole of the Unionist candidates at the 
General Election of 1895. The result of my investigation 
shows that while nearly every Unionist candidate made some 
reference to his desire to “improve the lot of the deserving 
aged poor,” the following gentlemen pledged themselves to 
support a scheme of old-age pensions :— 


Allen, Sir H. H. Flower, E. Oswald, J. F. 


Austruther, H. T. Folkestone, Viscount. Palmer, D. 
Arnold, A. Foster, H. W. Pease, A. 

Arrol, Sir W. Foster, W. H. Pender, Sir J. 
Atkinson, Jno, Galloway, W. J. Pierpoint, R. 
Bailey, J. Gordon, J. E. Pretyman, E, G. 
Barnes, F. G. Goulding, E. A. Jones, E. P. 
Barry, A. H. S. Grabam, H. K. Purvis, BR. 
Bartley, G. C. T. Green, W. D. Pym, C. G. 
Bentinck, Lord H. Gull, Sir W. C, Reed, H. B. 
Bhownaggree, M. M. Gunter, R. Richards, H. C. 


Hatch, E. F. G, Robertson, T. H, 


Bowles, H. F. 


Brassey, A. Heaton, J. H. Robinson, B. 
Bullard, Sir H. Helder, A. Rollit, Sir A. K, 
Butcher, J. G. Hodge, R. T. H. Round, J. 
Carlile, W. W. Hoare, 8. Royds, C. M. 
Carmarthen, Marquis of. Holland, L. R. Rutherford, J. 
Cayzer, C. W. Howell, W. T. Samuel, H, 8, 


Cecil, Lord H, Hozier, J. H. C. Shadwell, W. J. 


Clare, D. L. Jolliffe, H, G. H. Smith, W. F. D. 
Compton, Lord A, Kemp, G@ Stanley, E. J. 
Cook, F. L. Lawrence, E, Stanley, H. M. 
Corbett, A. C. Llewellyn, E. H. Stewart, M. J. 
Cox, R. Loder, G. W, E. Stock, J. H. 
Cripps, C. A. Lopes, H. Y. B. Strauss, A. 

Cross, A. Lowles, J. Strutt, C. H. 
Curzon, G. N, Loyd, A. K. Taylor, F. 
Curzon, Viscount, McCalmont, H. L. B. Thorburn, W. 
Dalkeith, Earl of. McKillop, J, Valentia, Viscount 
Denny, J. M. Malcolm, I. Walrond, Sir W. LU, 
D’Eresby, Lord W. Manners, Lord FE. Wanklyn, J. L. 
Disraeli, C. RB. Marks, H. H. Webster, R. G. 


Melville, B. V. Webster, Sir R. 


Dyke, Sir W. H Mildmay, F. B. Wentworth, B. C. V, 
Fardell, T. G Milton, Viscount Whiteley, G. 

Fellowes, A. E. Milward, V. Whiteley, H. 

Hatton, H. H. PF. Moon, E. R. P. Wigram, A. M, 

Finlay, R. B. Morgan, F. C. Wilson, J. 

Firbauk, J. T. Morrell, G. H. Wyniham-Quinn, W. H. 
Fison, F. W. Murdock, C. T, Wyvill, M. b, 
Fitzwygram, Sir F. W. Newdigate, F. A, Younger, W. 


Flanuery, F. F. Nicol D. N. 


More than one of these gentlemen stated in their address that 
the Unionist Party was pledged to bring forward a scheme of 
old-age pensions. I do not think that Mr. Balfour's conduct 
in putting old-age pensions on his election card can be merely 
described as “carelessness.” A speech he made in the House 
of Commons on April 24th, 1899, indicates that he was 
conscious that he and the Government were fully pledged to 
deal with the question. Said Mr. Balfour :— 

“T dealt with the question of old-age pensions [at the General 
Election] and the modification of the Poor Law both in my 
address and in my speeches, and to every word I said on these 
occasions I adhere. I expressed myself, I hope, with a caution 
which the inherent difficulties of the question rendered necessary 
to a person ina responsible position who had to touch upon it. 
But that I hoped at the time of the General Election, and that I 
led my constituents to hope that we should be able to do something 
in this Parliament on the question of the aged poor, is true.” 


This speech was delivered in support of a Motion to appoint a 
Select Committee to consider “ whether any of the Bills deal- 
ing with old-age pensions, and submitted to Parliament during 
the present Session, can with advantage be adopted either 
with or without amendment.” That Motion had become 
necessary because a hundred and twenty-one Unionist 
Members had presented a Memorial to the Government 
asking “ That a definite attempt should be made to fulfil 
the pledges given at the late General Election by the 
members of the Government on the subject of old-ago 
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pensions.” In the course of the speech from which I have 
already quoted Mr. Balfour said :— 

“The Unionist Party were able to say that they had no great 
Constitutional revolution to carry out before dealing with these 
problems. ..... It must be distinctly understood that the 
Government do not consider themselves bound to wait necessarily 
for the Report of the Committee before bringing forward a 
scheme. ..... We hope that the general lines of such a scheme 
may be indicated within a period which will enable us to have 
the full advantage of the weight of the advice of the Committee 
before we present any plan of our own.” 

If these extracts from Mr. Balfour's speeches do not pledge 
him, and the election addresses of Unionist candidates do 
not pledge them, to support some scheme of State-paid old-age 
pensions, then I must admit myself unable to understand the 
English language. I imagine, though, that even Mr. 
Balfour's dialectical ingenuity would be puzzled to prove 
the contrary. He has, however, shown no desire to do so. 
He and the Unionist Party may not have been consumed 
with zeal to carry out their pledges in this matter, but they 
have not yet repudiated them.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

GrorGe WALLACE CARTER. 
88 Norbury Court Road, 8.W. 


[We cannot agree that the quotations given by our corre- 
spondent of what was said by Mr. Balfour and many 
Unionist candidates in 1895 and 1899 commit the Unionist 
Party to the policy of universal State-paid old-age pensions,— 
the scheme to which the Liberal Party was unhappily com- 
mitted this autumn by the Prime Minister and Mr. Asquith. 








A great deal of light has been shed upon the whole question | 


during the last seven or eight years, and there are plenty of 
people who, though they conscientiously believed in 1895 that 
something could, and ought to be, done by the State in the 
direction of providing old-age pensions, now realise that they 
were mistaken. We are ourselves in that position, and have 
felt obliged to exchange an attitude approaching friendly 
neutrality for one of strong opposition.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SCHOLARSHIPS AT SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 
[To tar Epitor oF tHe “Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—It is to be hoped that the “influential Committee of 
Tutors” which (as your correspondent Mr. Marchant in last 
week’s Spectator tells us) is at present engaged in investigating 
the perplexing question whether or no it is desirable to award 
College scholarships without an inquiry into the financial 
needs of the recipients will complete its researches soon, and 
make them public when they are completed. It is a matter 
of common knowledge among men who have been to the 
older Universities that the method of granting scholarships 
which is at present followed is unfortunately and unneces- 
sarily wasteful. But the severest critics of the system would 
not have ventured to suggest that its extravagance was so 
glaring as is implied by Mr. Marchant when he states that of 
the scholars at his own College about two in five could have 
obtained a University education at Oxford or Cambridge 
without the financial assistance which was given them. It is 
difficult to believe that the majority of College authorities 
have had an experience similar to that of Mr. Marchant, or 
that they would have continued for so long to spend £80 a 
year on giving prizes to successful schoolboys, were it the 
ease that their action resulted in several thousand pounds 
being annually spent in this fashion. But even if 
Mr. Marchant has overestimated the evil to the extent 
of doubling it—if only one in five, instead of two in 
five, of the scholars have no need of their scholarship 
money—the waste is far too serious to be lightly overlooked, 
for it would still be true that twenty per cent. of the money 
spent on scholarships is spent in a manner which is of very 
doubtful value. Twenty per cent. of £30,000 (the sum 
annually expended without inquiry in College scholarships at 
Oxford alone) is £6,000; £6,000 awarded every year to men 
who do not need help, while men who do need help are every 
year turned away. Comment upon such a system is super- 
fluous. One can imagine the public outcry were it maintained 
by (say) the London County Council. But the whole subject 


of University and College emoluments demands strict inquiry. 
Unfortunately, those who know how slowly the wheels of 
Academic machinery move when left to themselves will have 
little confidence that any reasonable reformation will be 
brought about until the public pleads its own cause, and 


| 





i 
the cause, as I think, of national culture. There is no greater 
service which the Spectator could render the country than to 
open its eyes to the vast potentialities of usefulness contained 
—one is tempted to say buried—in our older Universities — 
I am, Sir, &c., Aw Op Oxrorp Scnozag, 


[To tHe Epiror or tar “Specrator.”] 
Sir,—Is not your correspondent “ H. W.S.” in the issue of 
January 12th taking a “ Protectionist” view? Is it not best 
for the nation, nay, even for the world at large, that clever boys 
should have the best education that money can provide? [f 
by reason of this education, they surpass other boys of equal 
brains but inferior opportunities, is it to be contended that 
ill-educated brains are to be afforded opportunities of improve. 
ment denied to well-educated brains, because education costs 
money ? Where would be the value of scholarship and Uni. 
versity success if the principle were established that boys 
whose parents could afford to give them the best education in 
the world were debarred from, say, the College Foundation at 
Eton or the Balliol Scholarships? Would any Eton Colleger 
or Balliol Scholar weleome a change which would imply that 
the position he had won was not gained in competition with 
all the world, but was due to the exclusion of the clever sons 
of richer men from the competition? Or would he, being eg 
hypothesi a clever man, with a clever man’s self-respect, tolerate 
the idea that his poverty had gained him opportunities which 
his brains had failed to win? Is not the true solution of the 
matter contained in the principle of the Education Act of 1902 
(a principle since lost sight of in theological wrangling and 
political controversy), that every clever boy in the nation 
should have the opportunity of sound secondary education, 
equal to that of the “few well-known preparatory schools” 
which, according to “ H. W.S.,” now monopolise the success. 
ful candidates? I am a Tariff Reformer—the Spectator is 
not—but I draw the line at any restriction on open competi- 
tion in brains, and I shall be much surprised if the “ Free. 
trade” Spectator takes a contrary view.—I am, Sir, &c., 
South Lytchet Manor, Poole. Evtiorr Less. 


[Sir Elliott Lees, unintentionally no doubt, misrepresents 
the attitude both of “H.W.S.” and the Spectator. Neither be 
nor we advocate the exclusion from competition of the sons 
of wealthy parents. What we contend for is that they should 
be allowed the honour without the money. Apart from this, 
the winning of school and University scholarships is not 
essential to school or University success, as Sir Elliott Lees 
seems to think. —Ep. Spectator.] 





THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
(To tus Eprror or tae ‘‘Specrator.”] 
Srr,—The enclosed lines from “The Gathered Poems of 
Ernest Myers” may be of interest to your readers in con- 
nexion with the proposed Channel Tunnel,—I am, Sir, &c., 
N. E. M, 


“ FOLKESTONE CLIFF. 


‘Let there be Sea,’ God said, and there was Sea; 
And in the midst thereof an Island set, 

Wherein the roving strength of nations met, 
And reared a rugged fortress of the free. 

‘'Take back thy Sea,’ men say, if men they be 
Who thus their fathers’ perilous years forget, 
Nor reck the gathering thunder-cloud, which yet 
Looms large from many an envious tyranny. 


Gropers for gold, come forth! Let be awhile 

The stifling dark of your disloyal mine: 

Here where no feverish fumes the sense beguile, 
Where reinless waves race by in endless line, 
Here stand! Behind you lies the guarded Isle, 
And on your brows beats free the guardian brine.” 





MILTON ON “FAME.” 

(To tur Eprrok or THe “SpEctraTor.”] 
Srr,—An amusing instance of the slipperiness of familiar 
quotations occurs in a letter in your number of January 19th 
(p. 87). In my little book, “ Memories, &.,” I quoted the 
well-known line of Lycidas, 71, quite correctly :— 

“ That last infirmity of noble mind.” 
Your reviewer of my book misquoted it thus :— 

“ That last infirmity of noble minds.” 
Last Saturday Mr. Reginald Haines took the trouble to write 
to you to correct your reviewer and me, or one of us, for 
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misquoting “ minds” instead of “mind.” 
verse, of course, should run,— 

‘ The last infirmity of noble min¢ 
No! it should not. “That,” not “the”: “mind,” not 
“minds.” Your reviewer and Mr. Haines both quote the line 
wrong. I was right, as I always verify quotations.—I am, 
Bir, &c., FrEpEkIc Harrison. 

Hawlhurst. 

P.S.—I fail to see with your reviewer how a passage from 
Tacitus can show that Milton’s line is not “ inimitable,” as I 
said it was. Nor, with Mr. Reginald Haines, can I see that a 
further quotation from Fronto can prove the point. Thousands 
of people quote Milton's line—almost invariably wrongly, as 


He says: “The 


i? ” 


it would seem—who never read Tacitus or ever heard of | 


Fronto. It is the gem-like sparkle of phrase which makes 
Lycidas “inimitable.” 





TUSKS AND HORNS. 
{To Tae Epiron or THe “Sprxcrator.”] 

Srr.—Allow me to correct a small error which occurred in the 
interesting article in the Spectator of January 5th entitled 
“Tusks and Horns.” In it the writer, comparing the tusks 
of the elephant with those of the boar, describes them both as 
enlarged canine teeth. In the case of the elephant, however, 
they should have been described as incisor teeth, being carried 
by the premaxillary bone, that being the anatomical definition 
of an incisor tooth.—I am, Sir, &c., ODONTOLOGIST. 





THE “SIX MONTHS’” TRAINING OF MILITIA 
RECRUITS. 


rivalry was thus created, whereas at Hounslow the companies 
had necessarily to be formed in succession, as the numbers of 
each were comple! >d, and the consequent disadvantage is obvious. 
Meanwhile, it is noteworthy that the physique of the recruits 
more recently enlisted by the 7th Royal Fusiliers at Hounslow is 
greatly superior to that of the earlier arrivals,—a sure indication 
that the “six months’” system is popular with the better classes 
of young men. Similarly, the fact that at Bedford one hundred 
and ninety-eight men going on pass from Saturday to Monday 
brought back with them thirty more is a healthy sign, more 
especially as the class of men, judging by their appearance as 
well as by the list of “trades” with which the Duke of Bedford 
was kind enough to furnish me, is distinctly above that of the 
average of those who usually enlist in the Militia. 

I saw the men at both places exercised in squad, company, and 
battalion drill; and at Hounslow No. 1 Company also carried 
out a drill attack on the Heath, while at Bedford some very 
smart work by the machine-gun detachment particularly com- 
manded my admiration; the men seemed well up in their general 
knowledge of this weapon and its use, and, moreover, distributed 
and reassembled the gun-carriage and equipment very rapidly 
and correctly. Instruction in semaphore signalling is proceeding 
at Bedford, though not at Hounslow; but, upon the other hand, 
the Hounslow men are doing more in the way of gymnastics. 
At Bedford, owing to the fact that all had commenced drill 
together, there was, of course, greater uniformity in the standard 
of drill, and the commanding officer (the Duke himself) being 
an ex-Guardsman, there was unmistakable evidence of his handi- 
work in the way the men moved and handled their arms. All 
things considered, from the point of view of two months’ work at 
Bedford, or of five months’ at Hounslow, it is quite certain that 
the appearance and efficiency of both the battalions concerned 
will this summer be vastly assisted by the good work now being 

done. At both places there are “old hands” to perform the 
| fatigue duties, so that the instruction of the recruits is 
| uninterrupted by barrack or other duties. I was taken round the 
barrack-rooms at Hounslow, and also at Bedford, and came to the 
conclusion that an inspecting General would find it difficult to do 





otherwise than give them unstinted praise. Thus, for the first 
| time since Crimean days, Militia recruits are being fashioned into 


(To tae Epiror oF THE “Specraror.”] | real soldiers; but the pity is that, if Mr. Haldane’s intentions are 


Srr,—Last week I was most kindly permitted by the com- 
manding officer to observe the results of the “six months’” 
training of Militia recru‘ts now in progress at Hounslow and 
Bedford, and it seems probable that the impressions made | 
upon my mind may be of some interest to your readers. I| 
need hardly say that it is not my intention to draw invidious 
comparisons, or to contrast the work done in the Militia with 
that of the Spectator Experimental Company. Not only 
would such a proceeding be highly improper in itself, but, 
as the conditions are in all three cases quite distinct, com- 
parisons, however impartially made, would actually be 
useless, In the first place, the object in view, when train- 
ing the Spectator Company, was to impart the maximum 
of general knowledge, under high-pressure conditions, to 
men who had engaged themselves to that end; but in the 
ease of the Militia, not only are the men themselves in no 
way committed to making abnormal exertions, but the 
primary object of the responsible officers is to utilise the | 
lengthened period of the recruits’ course in order to provide 
a leaven by means of which the standard of drill and discipline 
of their battalions may be raised, as a preliminary to future 
efforts in the direction of more advanced training for war. In 
these circumstances, it naturally follows that “steady drill” 
takes precedence of all else; yet I would presume to suggest 
that some compromise might nevertheless have been effected 
so as to include more training, and I am confident that there 
would not thereby have been caused any serious impediment 
to the construction of the undeniably essential foundation of 
all military efficiency,—drill, and the discipline that can by no 
other means be effectually created. 

The general conditions of the Militia training thus differ 
fundamentally from those under which the Spectator Experiment 
was conducted; but in addition to this, the particular circum- 


stances prevailing at Hounslow and at Bedford are widely 
dissimilar the one from the other. At Bedford the bulk of the 


‘ 


| actually as believed, the upshot is but the “swan song” of a 


/ 


| moribund force,—Ave Haldane, morituri te salutant ! 


A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Wingfield, Godalming. 








POETRY. 
—_— oS 
THE MASTER OF CHARTERHOUSE. 
In MEMORIAM. 








(Switzerland, January 16th.) 


THE sun that late lit up our snowy way 

Sinks, and a sudden chill is over all. 

The laughter dies. Yonder the shadows fall 
Across the slopes where glistening diamonds lay. 
What though his setting brings another day 

To other realms? That were a comfort small. 
Onr light, our glow have gone: a sombre pall 
Drapes every clear-cut ridge in lifeless gray. 


Master in strength, to lead and leading hold 

By genial touch the faith of all your band; 

Master in love, alike from young and old 

To draw the loving grasp as hand met hand; 

Your sun is set: but till yon sun be cold 

Firm as these heights your honoured name shall stand. 
H. CRABTREE. 








MUSIC. 


—_—_@—- — 


THE MUSIC OF YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW. 





men joined simultaneously on November 12th, and, returning off 
* pass” on the following Monday, brought back with them thirty 
others. The whole then started work together, and the training 
thus begun in such favourable circumstances has since pro- 


THE correspondent of an evening paper, @ propos of the per 
formances of German opera at Covent Garden, recently un- 


| earthed an amusing prediction from the Atheneum in 1874 to 


gressed, and will be continued. without any alteration of numbers 
—except upon account of past or future dismissals for misconduct 
or inefficiency—until the commencement of the “preliminary 
drills” of the battalion, when the recruits will join it; so that the 
“six months’” course and the annual training of the battalion 
will be included within one unbroken period. Far different is the 
situation at Hounslow, where the men have been, and are still, 
joining by twos or threes, or by dozens, from day to day since 
September Ist, and will similarly be dismissed by driblets to their 


homes on completion of the course, until again called out on the | 


assembly of the battalion for the annual training. At Bedford, the 
recruits having forthwith been formed into companies, a healthy 


the effect that the British public would never stand two 
| performances of Tristan und Isolde. By that year H. F. 
| Chorley had ceased to be musical critic of the Atheneum, 
| but the paper had not abandoned its anti- Wagnerian attitude. 
Much water has flowed under the bridges since 1874, and 
Tristan, then anathema to those who stood upon the ancient 
ways, no longer suffices to fulfil the aspirations of some of the 
most advanced critics of to-day. Admittedly the last word in 
“sublimated eroticism,” it fails, so we are told, to represent the 
dominating tendencies of contemporary music-makers. from 
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whose most characteristic works the eternal duel of sex is 
excluded. Prophecy in matters musical is more than usually 
dangerous, and in what follows we propose rather to record 
some phases of criticism than to indulge in any forecasts of 
our own. But it is significant of the rapidity with which 
reputations are made and lost at the present day that even 
Richard Strauss, only a few years back the enfant terrible of 
the musical world, is already regarded in some quarters 
either as “representing a declining impulse by his excessive 
predilection for the dynamic element in life,” or as having 
exhausted his creative powers and lapsed into the position 
of “an enormously clever man who was once a genius.” The 
attitude of Strauss’s admirers is indeed hardly less remark- 
able than his music. Of those who have recently expressed 
their opinions in England and in America, Mr. R. A. 
Streatfeila, the author of a brightly written volume on 
Modern Music and Musicians (Methuen and Co., 7s. 64.), 
is perhaps his only whole-hearted panegyrist. In spite of 
the episodes of the windmill and the bleating of sheep in 
Don Quixote, he declares that “the absurd attempts at realism 
to which some modern composers are addicted . would 
be as impossible to Strauss as to the austerest of his 
academic critics.” He admires all his works without 
exception, but reserves his highest praise for the “Symphonia 
Domestica,” an “exquisite idyll of home life” which “has 
won Strauss more friends than anything he ever wrote.” In 
particular, he describes the love scene as being “of such 
rapturous and exalted feeling, of emotion so sacred and 
tender, that it seems almost a desecration to speak of it in 
terms of ordinary criticism,” and continues in the same vein 
of lofty panegyric :— 


“Since Beethoven wrote the finale to the Eroica Symphony, 
the love of man and woman has not been sung in accents of purer 
and nobler inspiration. In the closing movement we see the 
destiny of the child mirrored in the hopes of the parents. They 
seem to read the future with the piercing gaze of love and faith 
and hope. The music tingles, as it were, with fervour and 
enthusiasm. We are hurried from climax to climax till the work 
ends triumphantly in a broad sweep of impassioned exultation. 
Before such a work as this, so profound in feeling, so transcendent 
in scientific mastery of musical art, it is no wonder that many of 
Strauss’s detractors have been reduced to silence.” 


What the effect of the symphony and the later works of 
Strauss has been on Strauss’s detractors we do not venture to 
pronounce with Mr. Streatfeild’s confidence. But it certainly 
has not reduced his admirers to silence. On the contrary, 
their dismay and indignation are lyrical in their intensity. 
Mr. Lawrence Gilman was up to the production of Ein 
Heldenleben—the noble conception, “ marvellous richness and 
beauty,” and “sublime” ending of which move Mr. Streatfeild 
to transports of enthusiasm—a thoroughpaced admirer of 
Strauss. But now—well, he had better be allowed to speak 


for himself * :— 

“Eight years ago, when Strauss presented to a somewhat in- 
different world that marvellous tragi-comedy in tones [i.e., ‘Don 
Quixote’], the few who gave attentive and eager heed to it recog- 
nised inits creatora genius who had achieved a quality of musical 
utterance quite without any precise parallel—a fulfilment of the 
magnificent promise disclosed by the author of ‘Tod und Verk- 
lirung’ and ‘Zarathustra.’ ‘Don Quixote’ is indisputably one of the 
great things of music—a work charged to the brim with humanity, 
with eloquence, with commanding beauty : there is nothing quite 
like it in the entire literature of the art. It marked the summit 
of Strauss’ achievements. But what has come over him since ? 
‘Ein Heldenleben,’ which followed ‘Don Quixote’ some years 
later, was marred, for all its wonderful impressiveness, by evi- 
dences of a growing tendency on the part of Strauss to prostitute 
his great gifts—in the phrase of Mr. Newman, ‘to deface his 
picture by some piece of malicious folly; to thrust his head 
through the canvas and grin at the public.” Of the incredible 
fatuity of the ‘Symphonia Domestica’ one has not the heart to 
speak—a work in which triviality and ignoble burlesque do their 
utmost to obscure the glimmering of a persuasive and lovely 
motive.” 

In regard to Strauss’s other works this divergence of view is 
also noteworthy. Thus, while Mr. Streatfeild finds in his Don 
Juan the study of a man “ rioting in the lust of the eye and 
the pride of life, a voluptuary and a cynic,” Mr. Gilman 
pronounces it essentially non-erotic and non-romantic. Mr. 
Gilman regards the Don Quixote as Strauss’s masterpiece, and 
Till Eulenspiegel as a riotous and exhilarating burlesque ; per 
contra, Mr. Streatfeild holds that the former is not one of 
Strauss’s greatest works, and that the latter exhibits bim at 
his philosophic standpoint. As Mr. Streatfeild admits thut he 





* The Music of To-morrow. London: John Lane. [4s. 6d. net.) 





has not heard Salome, it is hardly fair to quote Mr. Gilman’s 
onslaught on the “ barbarousness and banality,” the « barren 
ness and flacidity of thought,” which mark every page of thig 
“dull and pretentious music.” Mr. Gilman, it muy be noted 
finds the cause of this degeneration in a flaw “ more spiritual 
than physical or psychic ” :— 

“Is there not operative in Strauss some active principle which 

corresponds to the philosophic attitude of Friedrich Nietzsche 
for whom Strauss has confessed, in more ways than one, a fervent 
admiration? Ishe not smitten with that passion for personal 
aggrandisement, that vicious ‘Titanism’ of which Mr. Huneker 
speaks in his acute analysis of Nietzsche’s temperament and 
teachings: that ruthless and strabismic individualism which, for 
all its valuable potentialities, is, at bottom, irremediably false 
and maleficent? It is, is it not, the fitting creed of such an 
intelligence as could father that precious witticism in the ‘ Roving 
Expeditions of an Inopportune Philosopher’: ‘ Kant, or cant, as 
an intelligent character’! The Nietzschean proclivities which | 
have assumed in Strauss find issue in a growing lust for mere 
enormity. He seems to have been seduced by some perverted 
conception of Nietzsche’s spiritual megalomania. He would employ 
an orchestra of a size and complexity hitherto unimagined—an 
orchestra swollen out of all proportion to the character of the 
musical thought it is intended to convey (I am speaking, let it be 
remembered, of the later Strauss—not the admirable Strans3 
of ‘Don Quixote’); he would seek out the most brutal and 
abortive cacophonies; he would burden his music-paper with a 
welter of polyphonic extravagances: he would, in short, imposo 
himself upon you by sheer magnitude of dimension and immensity 
of mass. He has acquired all the Nietzschean arrogance and 
contempt, forgetting that no artist may progressively achieve 
save through humility and sacrifice, through ceaseless self. 
scrutiny and rigorous self-discipline. Thus, for him, mere per- 
fection of expression has come to seem almost negligible: the art 
of salient and vital utterance which of old he knew so well how 
to exert has come to withhold its secrets from him; he is no 
longer the master, but the slave, of his temperament.” 
Strauss may have silenced his detractors, but it is sufficiently 
clear from the foregoing extracts that he has excited the 
gravest misgivings amongst some of the ablest of those who 
hailed him as the coming man. The most damaging criticisms 
of his later works have come not from his enemies but his 
admirera. 

Turning from the music of yesterday to that of to-morrow, 
we gather from Mr. Gilman's suggestive volume that it is not 
to Germany but to France that he looks for the most fruitful 
and significant developments of the youngest of the arts, 
Strauss is, in his view, too much under the tyranny of action 
—whether on the material or psychical plane—to be truly 
and fully representative of the time-spirit. “For all his 
truth and vigour of presentation, for all his intrepid and rich 
humanity, Strauss has never touched, has never attempted to 
touch, that region of experience which lies over the borderland 
of our spiritual consciousness; and it is toward that region 
that all the finer and, as I think, more permanent elements in 
our modern art and thought are surely swerving.” Mr. 
Gilman's mode of expression is open to a criticism that is 
more than merely verbal. A swerving motion is not indicative 
of a settled and irrevocable tendency. It rather expresses a 
deviation, and it is perhaps more as a deviation than an 
inevitable trend that we are justified in regarding the music 
of Debussy, the arch-hieropbant of the music of to-morrow, 
and of other composers who admittedly derive their impulse 
from a literary source,—the dramas and poems of symbolists 
like Maeterlinck and Mallarmé, and of “ spiritual adventurers” 
into the crepuscular world like Mr. Yeats. Of Debussy, in 
particular, Mr. Gilman speaks as “the subtlest temperament 
in European music, who is employing his luminous and 
recondite art in the weaving of a hesitant mysticism into 
designs of impalpable and iridescent beauty.” Quo musa 
tendis ? asks Mr. Gilman, and his answer is :— 

“To the search, I think, for a still more intimate, luminous, 
and eloquent means of restoring to us that sense of the invisible 
which music, pre-eminently among the arts, is fitted to convey. 
The element of mysticism which has crept into its being in our 
time is not yet free from sensuousness ; and it is overmuch pre- 
occupied with the merely fantastic, the consciously bizarre. I 
believe that it will shake itself clear of these things; that it will 
attain, too, an added fluidity and fineness of expressional texture; 
that it will become continually less vehement, violent, and 
assertive. I can hear, in this supposititious art that I like to 
imagine, supremely moving tone-sequences, poignantly chromatic 
in their progress and interrelation, yet wholly different (more 
supple and various) from the formulas perpetuated in contem- 
porary music by those who have drunk too deeply at the 
intoxicating spring of Wagner’s genius. I am aware of a new 
voice and a new art, subtle yet commanding, having strange and 
undiscovered potencies of communication, of revelation—a speech 





at once luminous and esoteric, importunate and profound. Its 
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Sc 
i rhaps, shall lead us closer ‘to the gates of our 
i... . “iene are the fountain-heads.’” 


That such tendencies will be increasingly represented in the 
music of to-morrow we are not prepared to deny. The 
interval between literary movements and their corresponding 
musical reactions becomes shorter as the world advances ; but 
no one can contemplate the restriction of the function of the 
best music to the stimulating of the subliminal conscious- 





ness or the exploration of the crepuscular and astral life | 


without a certain misgiving. If the two chief features of the 
civilisation of the future, as some think, are to be music and 
machinery, it is as well that the protest against materialism 
should be as effective as possible. But apart from that con- 
sideration, anything that tends to contract or blur the horizons 
of art is a matter for regret rather than satisfaction. 

C. L. G. 











BOOKS. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. | 

PuFFENDORF, after the Peace of Westphalia, comparing the | 
Germany of his day with the league of Greek States led by 
Agamemnon against Troy, called it “an abortion, a certain | 
irregular body like unto a monster.” The Saxon jurist’s 
sarcastic parallel was matched by Voltaire, who said the 
“Holy Roman Empire ” was “neither holy, nor Roman, 
nor an Empire.” Napoleon, the National-Verein, Moltke, 
and the man of “Blood and Iron” completed the work 
begun by “ decay’s effacing fingers,” so that when William I, | 
was crowned at Versailles as “ Deutscher Kaiser” by | 
the Grand Duke of Baden the civil and spiritual rulers 
of the “ monster's” three hundred principalities had shrunk 
to twenty-four Royal and municipal potentates, who were 
afterwards joined by the Statthalter of the newly recovered 
avulsa imperii, Elsass and Lothringen. 

The scene in the Hall of Mirrors is the virtual starting- 
point of this treatise on the organisation of the new | 
Germany, in which the admirable American author explains | 
the apparatus of the Imperial Government, and details 
the division of administrative, financial, and judicial 
functions between the central power and the individual 
States. The text, though specifically juristical, and not, 
except in places, historical, never falls under the influence 
of Dr. Dryasdust: it is laboriously accurate, and supported | 
by excellent explanatory notes, which our daily lecturers on 
foreign affairs should study. German writers occasionally 
blunder on English topics, but they would not call the 
House of Lords the London County Council, or give the 
Commons the name of a foreign Legislature. Absurdities | 
as Brobdingnagian as these have been perpetrated here: 
an historian lately speaking of the German Imperial 
Council, the Bundesrath, gave that body the name of 
the Austrian Chamber, the Reichsrath, a designation trans- 
ferred by an encyclopaedia of portentous pretensions to our | 
familiar acquaintance the Reichstag ! 

Dr. Howard's description of the process of planting the 
Versailles Germany into the saddle, as Bismarck expressed 
it, has appropriate glances at the building up of the 
Confederation of the North after Austria was definitely 
shown the door in the Seven Weeks’ War, and he explains 
the movement of 1870, started by the States south of the 
Main which had held aloof from the Union of 1866. The 
boundaries of the legislative and supervisory powers of the 
new Empire were elaborately traced in Article IV. of the 
Constitution, which embraces the Army and Navy, domicile, 
citizenship, the Customs tariff, consumption or Excise duties, 
coinage, patents, the post and telegraphs, civil and criminal 
law and procedure, strategic railway construction and general 
traffic rules, and various minor matters. With the author's 
exhaustive description of the sphere of the Imperial 
suzerainty it is interesting to compare his generalised record 
of the rights not surrendered by the twenty-five confederated 
Powers. He says :— 

“ What, then, remains as the exclusive field of State legis- 
lation? Every State has the absolute control of its own organi- 
sation. It determines the laws of succession and settles ques- 
tions which arise over its internal administration in accordance 











* The German Empire. By Burt Estes Howard, Ph.D, London: Macmillan 
and Co. [8s, d. net. } 





with its own constitution. It has the right to determine what 
that constitution shall be, subject only to the condition that 
there shall be nothing in its organic law that is contrary to 
the Imperial Constitution. It makes its own budget, and its 
legislative bodies enact laws concerning a huge part of its internal 
affairs. Police regulations touching public meetings; fire and 
building regulations; water rights; road laws so far as these do 
not fall within the competence of the Empire; matters of ordinary 
credit not represented by the banks; the regulation of the 
domestic agricultural situation ; the breeding of cattle; forestry, 
mines, hunting, and fishing ; the relation of Church and State ; the 
control of public instruction—all these matters fall within the 
competence of the individual State, and are provided for by State 
legislation. In general, it may be said that where the Empire 
has not legislated on any subject, and has not the competence so 
to legislate, that field is left free to State legislation. Where, 
however, both State and Empire have legislated upon a matter, 
the federal law takes the precedence.” 


The Empire does not maintain a bureaucracy of its own to 
effect the execution of its laws: that administrative work 
devolves on the officials of the State concerned. But to this 
there are exceptions. For example, the machinery and methods 
of the law, as fixed subsequently to the issue of the Constitution, 
include a Supreme Civil Court of original and appellative juris- 
diction designated the Reichsgericht, consisting of ninety-one 


| life-members nominated by the Bundesrath, and appointed by 


the Emperer. The author might have explained that the Court 
was to have sat in Berlin, but that, the feeling having arisen that 
the atmosphere of the Spree would not be particularly favour- 
able to the maintenance of the purity of the ermine, the Saxon 
city of Leipsic was eventually chosen for the residence of 
the tribunal. The German people and their representatives 
remembered how the superior Courts of Berlin had supported 
Bismarck’s vindictive prosecution of Count Henry Arnim for 
alleged misconduct during his diplomatic employment in Paris 
by sentencing the patriotic ex-Ambassador first to nine months’ 
imprisonment, and afterwards, on his publication of a certain 
offensive pamphlet, to five years’ penal servitude. The members 
of the new German Court cut a better figure than their 
Prussian colleagues, the independence of some of whom was 
lately loudly challenged in the dissolved Reichstag. Many 
of us can remember that when, in the first year of the present 
Emperor's reign, the great Reichskanzler, enraged at the 
unwelcome appearance of “the Crown Prince's Diary,” 
caused the arrest of its publisher, Dr. Geffcken, the Court of 


| Leipsie interposed in the victim’s favour by quashing the 


arraignment. 

The Particularist aspects of the edifice are numerous. 
You have the twenty-three army corps of the Empire, the 
majority of which are under the War Lord’s supreme com- 
mand, and must treat all orders issued by him to the Prussian 
Army as commands addressed also to themselves. Yet the 
complete military obedience of some of the States is only to 
be reached by a circuitous road. There is no Imperial Mr. 
Haldane to telephone direct from Berlin to the barracks of 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirtemberg: there is only a Prussian 
Minister of War, who transmits to the Ministers of War at 
Munich, Dresden, and Stuttgart such commands as the 
Emperor is entitled to issue. Whitehall will say “ Rubbish!” 
but we assert that when the word is “Mobilise!” all the 
twenty-three corps can be entrained at from three to twenty- 
four hours’ notice in carriages long since marked off for this 
particular work, the troops finding at certain stations on the 
railway tables already spread with dinner or supper. 

Territorial individualism has a buttress in the institution 
known as the Bundesrath. The fifty-two members of the 
Federal Council are not an elected Senate or a House of Lords; 
they are sent to Berlin by the rulers of the separate States, 
with mandates minutely regulating their attitude and votes. 
The legislation of the Empire originates, as a rule, with the 
Bundesrath: Bills passed by them are forwarded to the Reichs- 
tag, which returns each measure, accepted, amended, or 
rejected, to the superior Council, whose final sanction makes 
them laws. Dr. Howard takes the powers of Imperial control 
exercised by the permanent Committees of this body too 
seriously ; the Committee of Foreign Affairs, e.g.,is a com- 
plete sham. Strange to relate, the Constitution treats the 
Members of the Bundesrath as Foreign Ministers or Chargés 
d’ Affaires, and lays on the Emperor the duty of seeing that 
they have the full enjoyment of exterritorial rights, so that 
their place is with the foreign diplomatic body. 

No such curule and social dignity honours the occupants of 
the three hundred and ninety-seven seats of the Reichstag: 
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the digito monstrari et dicier hic est enjoyed by the Members 
for Birmingham or the City does not attach to an Imperial 
M.P. for Hamburg or Dresden. However, he puts money in 
his purse by his election, receiving a salary of £150 a year (a 
detail ignored by the author), with free tickets on State and 
private railroads during the Session, and he may be recom- 
pensed for expenditure incurred on Special Committee work. 
The Constitution says: “The Members of the Reichstag, as 
such, shall draw no compensation.” But since to this 
verbal prohibition no penalty attaches, the Social Democrats 
can pay their M.P. partisans at their discretion,—a facility, 
however, not treated as an open matter of business like the 
allowances to certain of our Labour Members. A German 
election does not cost the candidate fifteen shillings per vote, 
as is the case in Kent: he will only incur a trifling expendi- 
ture for agents, meetings, &c. Canvassing on the English 
scale is unusual; the “polling-day scenes” of Worcester 
and Huddersfield are unknown; the polling-booths are 
arranged in schools or other public buildings, or they may 
be fitted up gratuitously by restaurant-keepers, who are glad 
of the thirsty universal suffragist’s patronage. The voter is 
given an envelope for his ticket by a volunteer attendant, whose 
work is gratuitous, like that of the local Boards concerned 
in the control of the election: these authorities are, however, 
refunded by the State for their expenditure on the official 
paper forms which record the results of the poll. The 
corporeal discomforts of St. Stephen’s are not suffered by the 
official occupants of the splendid new palace on the Kénigs- 
Platz, where, as the papers report, the Empire now 
accommodates its Members with a hairdressing saloon and 
a gymnastic hall fitted with up-to-date Sandow apparatus. 
The duration of these haleyon days of easy-chair legislation 
is an uncertain quantity, for, owing to the growth of popula- 
tion, a House of three hundred and ninety-seven Members falls 
vastly below the proportional figures assigned to the Reichstag 
by law, and Radical agitation demands a Parliamentary 
increase conformable to the Constitutional arithmetic. But 
then, remarks the author in one of his rare political 
comments, “a new appointment would increase the repre- 
sentation from the large cities, where social democracy 
is most numerously in evidence.” On this we may observe 
that until the Parliamentary followers of Mr. Keir Hardie 
muster in a strength of a hundred, their figure will not be 
the proportional equivalent of the Social Democratic group 
of the late Berlin Assembly. 

The reader unlearned in the Jaw will care less for juristical 
subtleties regarding the Kaiser's titular dignity, its existence as 
an accessorium of the Prussian Crown, and similar niceties, than 
for explanations touching the Imperial cash-box. The Kaiser, 
as such, has no Civil List: but for his Prussian resources he 
would be penniless as a ruler, the Imperial Budget Law only 
granting him a small yearly sum for special gratuities. This 
parsimony is justifiable, for while the Hohenzollerns have 
vast personal means in domains, castles, forests, and the like, 
besides extensive funded wealth and family trust property, 
the promotion of the King of Prussia to Imperial rank has not 
made the Royal expenses much heavier than before. Inter- 
nationally considered, the Emperor is the sole representative 
of the Empire, for neither the Bundesrath nor the Reichstag 
is authorised to contract relations with foreign Powers, 
although a particular treaty may be invalid without the 
approval of these bodies. Observe, however, that the Con- 
stitutional inability of the separate States in regard to formal 
treaty business does not debar them from the luxury of repre- 
sentation at any point of the globe where they may wish to 
fly their flag. Bavaria, to cite an illustrative instance, main- 
tains a considerable diplomatic and consular staff in various 
capitals in and out of Germany, a compliment returned, of 
course, by the recipients. No shakings of the mailed fist can 
alter the fact that, except in the case of an enemy’s invasion 
of the Empire, war cannot be made without the consent of the 
Bundesrath, the question of the reality of such foreign attack 
on German territory being, however, left to the Emperor's 
judgment. The Federal Council is continuously in Session, 
the Kaiser cannot prorogue the Reichstag for more than 
thirty days without its consent, and the new Assembly 
must be convoked within three months after its election. 
A legislative veto not being granted him by the Con- 
stitution, he must publish, nolens volens, all laws passed 
by the Reichstag and Bundesrath, and may only refuse to 








issue them for defects of form, not from disapproval of 
their contents. When the author says that the Kaiser 
as such, has no right of initiation in Imperial law-giving, 
but calls this a mere paper rule, “ constantly violated in 
practice,” conformably to the “unwritten Constitution of 
the Empire,” we do not know of any recent facts which 
authorise his belief. Indisputable, however, is the fact that 
the want of an Imperial power of veto does not prevent the 
King of Prussia from practically blocking any law which js 
unacceptable to himself and his Government. By bringing 
“peaceful persuasion” to bear on the princelets of the 
Empire, he can, in practice, obtain such an addition to his 
own seventeen votes as will give him a majority in the 
Bundesrath. 

As to the Reichskanzler, he is, in the first place, the King 
of Prussia’s Plenipotentiary to the Federal Council, over which 
he presides as of right. He is not a Prime Minister with q 
Cabinet; he is the chief administrative authority of the 
Empire, officials like, for instance, Herr von Tschirschky, 
the German Foreign Minister, being mere chefs de bureau, 
subject to his unquestioned control: at the Courts of the 
confederated States he can only advise. A discussion of 
his elastic relations with the Kaiser would involve references 
not only to the theoretical “Excellenz” and “ Majestat,” 
but also to the human Prince Biilow and William IL, 
personages from whom our humble commentary respectfully 
stands aloof. 





NEWMAN, PASCAL, LOISY, AND THE CATHOLIC 

CHURCH.* 
THOSE who desire to get a better understanding of the Liberal 
Roman Catholic position should read this book. Mr. Williams 
not only presses the claims of the Roman Church upon all 
who profess and call themselves Christians, but on all who 
acknowledge the existence of a religious element in man’s 
nature. If his readers will grant him this one essential thing, 
he seems to think they may find for themselves a place in the 
Roman Church without limiting for a moment their scientific 
freedom or doing violence to their historical conclusions. He 
upholds the authority of the Church, but he declares that it 
does not extend to these fields. A Biblical critic of the most 
advanced school may remain what is called a good Catholic, 
and the student of physical science be withal a devout believer. 
This is certainly a new doctrine in the mouth of a Roman 
Catholic, or, as Mr. Williams would say, a new development of 
doctrine, always potential in the old, the open declaration of 
which was perhaps unconsciously heralded by Pascal and 
Newman, and which is now put into plain practice by 
M. Loisy. 

Roman Catholic dogma, according to our author, rests in 
the last resort upon a purely spiritual foundation. It is a 
divinely directed expression of the great religious precon- 
ceptions latent in the heart of man. It does not rest upon 
the Bible, and cannot stand or fall with its historic accuracy. 
It does not rest upon tradition, for traditions contradict one 
another. It clothes itself in the words of Scripture, and is 
not less spiritually true because those words are, from a 
critical point of view, often misinterpreted. The outward 
cause of its divinely ordained and inevitable development was 
the self-preservative instinct latent in Christianity. In order 
to do Mr. Williams’s method of argument justice it is necessary 
to make a somewhat long quotation :— 

“The Roman world held that, however virtuous Christians 
might happen to be in other respects, their insistence on the 
absolute rights of their religion,—as superior to the law of the 
State,—was in itself immoral and anti-social. Christians were 
compelled, therefore, to give their position a basis in speculation. 
And were they wrong in the manner in which they did it? Were 
they wrong in insisting that though the powers that be and the 
order of the world are ordained of God, yet there is another 
order of ideas, immanent in the world but superior because pro- 
founder and nearer the base and centre of nature than even the 
order of government and society ? And howcould they express this 
at all but by insisting upon the supremacy and depth—the divine 
nature—of the spirit and ideas of Jesus? How could they give 
this spirit that supremacy without insisting on the fact that it 
was ruling in the world ever since the world began to be; that it 
was ever preparing the world for its fuller advent and more 
perfect rule on the coming of Christ; that the belief they had in 
Christ could itself never have been what it was had not the spirit 
which was in Christ’s words long been ruling, by implication and 


* Newman, Pascal, Loisy, and the Catholic Church, 
London: Francis Griffiths. [6s, net.] 
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A 
stion, in their hearts already, and that this spirit was now 


= satisfying to them only because the mind of man was naturally 
Christian and Christ the Master of the mind of man? Had 


Christians, then, not developed the full conception of the Divinity 
of Christ, as the God of humanity and the expression of the order 
of nature and ‘the nature of things’ to the heart and mind of 
man, Christianity not only could not have ruled in the world,—but 
could not have set forth its real claims at all.” 

That Newman and Pascal would have repudiated such a 

passage as the above, with all that it implies, no one can 

doubt. Yet Mr. Williams believes that his reasoning is the 
logical outcome of theirs. Dogma, he says, “is ever to them 
symbolic, and not to be taken as crude, literal fact even when, 
as in the case of the Fall, they themselves, no doubt, took the 
fact as historical.” They were, he thinks, “afraid suddenly to 
let drop a fixed historical conception, though the arguments 
they use do, in fact, reach below it, and will stand without 
it.” From any charge of mere worldly expediency Mr. Williams 
defends his Church with fervour, though no doubt many of his 
arguments would lead a sceptic to make such charges. The 
hypothetical method was forced upon her, he maintains, in 
defence of truths revealed to her by the inner light. Scientific 
men, he argues, are now in general agreement that any 
advance in thought necessitates such a method. “ Nothing can 
be done,” said M Pasteur, “ without preconceived ideas, only 
there must be wisdom not to accept their deductions beyond 
what experience confirms. Preconceived ideas, subject to the 
severe control of experimentation, are the vivifying flame of 
scientific observation.” Christianity has stood the test of experi- 
mentation, and stood it especially well in its Roman Catholic 
form, so Mr. Williams teaches. It has lifted up the minds of 
men, has satisfied their best, their most inspired desires, and, 
in short, produced the highest human type. Mr. Williams 
quotes several Protestant writers to the effect that Roman 
Catholicism has produced more Christ-like characters than 
all the Reformed Churches put together. Its superiority 
consists, he thinks, in its assumption of authority, without 
which the hearts of men are listless. At this juncture our 
author is, of course, confronted by the fact that, in the name 
of the Roman authority, very great crimes have been 
committed. These crimes he does not attempt to explain 
away; neither does he “dissemble and cloke them” under a 
counter-accusation against Protestants. He condemns persecu- 
tion utterly ; but to reconcile hisdefence of authority in theory 
with his denunciation of it in practice he is put to a strange 
shift. Authority, he says, “is like one of the forces of nature, 
and may always be used for evil as well as for good.” 
Throughout the history of the Church, he assures us, 

“two modes of using authority have run parallel to one 
another ; and as the results of the one present us with a stream of 
ever-broadening light, so the results of the other present us with 
a mass of stifling gloom. In St. Pauland Origen, in St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas, in Erasmus and More, in Pascal and Simon, in 
Newman and Loisy, in the mystics and the saints, we find one; in 
acts of the Torquemadas and the Alvas of history we find the 
other.” 

As to the attitude of the Church of the Middle Ages towards 
science, Mr. Williams finds a good reason for it, though he 
admits it cannot be altogether justified. ‘The sense of the 
whole must come first,” he says, and “it was inevitable that, 
in an age in which men felt the first, the deepest, and the 
immediate necessity to be some uniform ethical and religious 
ideal, science should remain in the background.” With an 
adroitness, however, at which his reader cannot forbear to 
smile, he claims Galileo as an ornament of the Church, and a 
witness te her intellectual fecundity ! 





In exactly what sense Liberal Catholics consider their 
Church to be infallible we are unable, after careful study 
of Mr. Williams’s pages, to say for certain. The impres- 
sion left upon our mind by many statements hard to 
reconcile is this. They believe that as we read the history of | 
Christianity we are able to trace the influence of an overruling | 
Providence, and to trace it most clearly within the Roman 
fold. More than this cannot, we think, be deduced from the 
book as a whole, and less than this no man would surely say 
of any Christian Church to which he may happen to belong. | 
The Church of Rome Mr. Williams more than once describes | 
as “a great experiment,”’—by the word “experiment” 14 

| 
| 


seems to mean an effort to explain the heart of man to 
himself. 

The dogmatic gist of the book is summed up in the 
following paragraph :— 


“ Because man has felt himself to be the Son of God, she [the 
Church] has declared that God is His Father; because man has 
conceived himself to be of God’s offspring, she has declared God to 
be the author and giver of life; because man has felt the 
necessity for consciousness in his Deity, she has declared that 
God is a Trinity ; because man has discovered ever new depths of 
horror in sin, she has confessed that moral evil is worse than 
physical and that she cannot fathom the depth, or find the end, 
of hell. Because man has declared that he cannot find God; that 
God is infinitely distant from him and infinitely unlike him, she 
has declared that God is infinite, and because man has found God 
to be nearer than a brother—nearer than hands and feet—she has 
deciared that the kingdom of God is within man. For her, God 
is as truly infinite in the heart of man as in the constellations, 
and though all partake of Him He is as wholly one in a child as 
in the universe.” 

To give the gist of Mr. Williams’s argument on its hortatory 
side we must make one more quotation. “Let us make our- 
selves one with the only representative of the religious process 
in the world which has at once a potential universality and a 
claim to continuity with the past.” 

There is something very touching and very interesting, if 
not very profound, in all this, but surely it is also somewhat 
puerile. Though Protestants, we would by no means assert 
that men who feel as does Mr. Williams should leave the 
Roman Church, and either join one of the Reformed Churches 
or establish a new religious Communion. On the contrary, 
we sympathise strongly with those who are determined to 
devote themselves to the effort to reform the Roman Church 
from within and to reinspire her. Even should the attempt 
seem doomed to failure, who dares assert that it is useless, or 
say that the struggle “naught availeth”? And after all it 
may not be useless :— 

“ For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 
And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 
But though we admire the courage of the brave souls who will 
not desert their ship because she seems to be sinking, or 
appears to be going on the rocks, but who, instead, are 
determined to do their best to save her, we must say that 
we prefer the mental attitude of men lke Father Tyrrell and 
Baron von Hiigel, whose views we lately described, to that of 
Mr. Williams. 





PITTS CORRESPONDENCE WITH COLONIAL 
GOV ERNORS.* 

THE elder Pitt is so mysterious and fascinating a figure that 
we welcome any scrap of mformation which increases our 
knowledge of him. For he has suffered little indeed from 
biographers. No statesman in the first rank has been so 
neglected by historians, largely, we presume, because his life 
is so completely the history of his country that to write it is to 
embark on a national history. The Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America have performed a pious task in collecting a 
correspondence which covers the origins of their nation, and in 
Miss Kimball they have found a competent editor. The book 
is interesting mainly as the raw material of history. Most of 
the letters are dull and ill-written, and all are concerned with 
the dry details of war administration. Of the four hundred 
and ninety-three letters, sixty-eight have been printed before; 
one hundred and twenty-seven are written by Pitt; and the 
remainder by the various Colonial Governors and military and 
naval officers on service in America. Sven with Miss 
Kimball's help, it is sometimes a little hard to trace in 
them the sequence of events. But the reader is rewarded 
for much wandering through matters of small importance 
by an occasional passage which shows in a strong light the 
temper of the Minister and the nature of his task. 

Pitt took office in the end of 1756, and found things going 
very badly indeed with England. Oswego had fallen, 
Calcutta had been captured by Surajah Dowlah, and Minorea 
had been taken by the French. At once he set about making 
vigorous preparations; but quarrels with Newcastle distracted 
him, and it was not till June, 1757, that the famous arrange- 
ment was arrived at under which Newcastle took the Treasury 

* Correspondence of William Pitt with Colonial Governors and Military and 
Nat namissioners in America, Edited by Gertrude Selwyn Kimball, 
2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co, (25s, net. ] 
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and all the patronage, while Pitt received a Secretaryship of 
State and the task of government. He lost no time in 
devising measures which, in his own words, should repair 
“the Losses and Disappointments of the last inactive and 
unhappy Campaign.” There was a real danger of a French 
invasion of England, so four fleets were sent out,—one to the 
West Coast of France, one to the West Indies, one to the 
East Indies, and one to the Mediterranean. In America 
the incompetent Loudoun was recalled and Abercromby 
appointed in his stead, with Lord Howe as second-in- 
When Howe died and Abercromby proved a 
failure, Amherst became Commander-in-Chief, with the 
happiest results. The details of the campaign which 
followed, a campaign which stripped from France most of her 
island and continental possessions in the Western Hemisphere, 
need not be recapitulated. They will be found better set out 
in any history primer than in these letters, which show great 
events from the inside, the perplexities and difficulties rather 
than the triumphant culmination. Pitt kept dunning the local 
Governors for levies, and the Generals explain, like Forbes, that 
too often all they could get was “an extream bad Collection of 
broken Innkeepers, Horse Jockeys, and Indian traders.” Many 
of the Governors, such as Dinwiddie of Virginia and Ellis of 
Georgia, were able men, and in their letters show a very just 
appreciation of the Minister's strategy. But the poor gentle- 
men were in a difficult position. They had to screw supplies out 
of impoverished neighbourhoods, and to make levies in districts 
where the population was sparse. Above all, they had to put 
down the flourishing contraband trade which prevailed in the 
Atlantic ports. Pitt, though, as George II. complained, he had 
never read Vattel, had very strict ideas about international 
law, and rebuked condignly any breaches of neutral rights. 
The mystery is that a campaign could be directed at all at 
such great distances and with such imperfect means of com- 
munication. What happened was that Pitt in the winter 
planned out all the details, and left the Generals to execute 
them in the summer, refraining from interference till results 
were plain. 

Pitt’s own correspondence shows a very remarkable care for 
detail. It used to be said of him that he was without any kind of 
accurate knowledge, and lived wholly among vague principles. 
This was true only so long as he was not engaged in the actual 
work of administration. Then he showed a care for little 
things which George Grenville could not have equalled. 
Where to get the best carpenters, cures for the scurvy, 
Colonists who can deal with Indians, fragments of intelli- 
gence which had come to him from chance visitors, the proper 
quantity of rum for the troops,—these and a thousand other 
matters engage the attention of the man who was planning 
the conquest of half a continent. He is summary in his 
condemnations, and does not take pains to hide his dis- 
pleasure—a bare line recalls Loudoun and Abercromby—but 
he is also most generous in his praise, and always on the 
look-out for new men and meritorious actions. He inspired 
every one, from Amherst to the humblest sailor, with his 
fierce and confident spirit. Dobbs, the Governor of North 
Carolina, and usually a prosaic correspondent, becomes 
eloquent when he declares that he will use his “utmost 
Endeavour in promoting the Glorious Cause we are embarked 
in of securing the Religious and Civil Liberties of Britain and 
these Colonies, and to get rid at once of our inveterate insati- 
able Enemies.” Loudoun’s letters are characteristically wordy 
and pointless. The letters of the sea-captains, like Boscawen, 
are characteristically short and pithy. We have said that it 
is hard to find the echo of great deeds among these prosaic 
discussions on ways and means. But there is a charm in 
finding the first news of battles, however cumbrously told, as 
in Abercromby’s letter about the tragedy of Ticonderoga. 


command. 


And we have the whole tale of the siege of Quebec told | 


modestly in Wolfe’s despatches, and the story of the last 
scene in the despatches of Townsend and Monckton, on 
whom the command devolved after the General's death. 
Soldiers in those days did not adorn their despatches with 
flowers of sentiment. This is all Monckton says of one of the 
greatest feats of British arms :— 

“T have the Pleasure to acquaint you that on the 13th inst. 
His Majesty’s Troops Gain’d a very signal Victory over the 


l'rench, a little above the Town of Quebec—Genl. Wolfe exerting 
himself on the Right of our Line Received a Wound pretty Early, | 


of which he Dyed soon After. And I had myself the great Mis- 
fortune of receiving one in my Right Breast by a ball that went 





through part of Lungs ...... st as Swe 
way, which oblig’d » ae quit the Field” ee os 
Happily, the country had in Pitt a Minister who could pro- 
nounce a noble eulogy on the dead commander. 

The campaign in America was only one part of Pitt's 
activity. He was at war over the whole earth, and the battle 
of Minden, the naval fights of Lagos and Quiberon Bay, and 
the conquest of Madras were others of his successes, But the 
conquest of America remains, to our mind, his great achieve. 
ment. Six years before France held undisputed sway on the 
St. Lawrence and in the Ohio Valley, and no one denied her 
claim to the vast hinterlands of the continent. With the fall 
of Montreal her power was broken for ever, and it was 
decided that the English race should be predominant on 
American soil. It was the brain and spirit of Pitt that 
forced on these breathless victories, an achievement which, if 
statesmen are to be judged by deeds and not by words, must 
rank him with the greatest. Well might Horace Walpole 
write—and he was no ready admirer—* The Romans were three 
hundred years in conquering the world. We subdued the 
globe in three campaigns—and a globe as big again.” 





NOVELS. 

THE EMPTY HOUSE.* 
THE art of writing ghost stories, if it cannot be called a lost 
urt, is at least one in regard to which the present generation 
are hardly in a position to utter the familiar Homeric vaunt at 
the expense of their predecessors. Judged by the test of 
Christmas numbers and magazines, the exploits of mid- 
Victorian authors need fear no comparison with modern 
exponents of the macabre and the cadaverous, with one or 
two exceptions, notably the late R. L. Stevenson and 
Mr. Machen, a writer whose command of diablerie is 
altogether unusual. Mr. W. W. Jacobs, again, to illustrate 
the truth of the proverb about extremes meeting, has 
diversified his addiction to mirth-provoking farce with 
occasional excursions into the realm of the supernatural, 
and given us in “The Monkey’s Paw” a masterpiece in 
the genre of the uncanny. But when all is said and done, 
there has been no marked improvement in this branch of 
fiction since the days of Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and 
Joseph Sheridan Lefanu, in spite of the increasing zest 
with which investigations into psychical phenomena 
are now carried on. Perhaps the decline in the output 
and in the quality of ghost stories may be due to the 
very fact that these phenomena are now studied in a more 
scientific and serious manner, to the consequent prejudice of 
their purely artistic treatment. Anyhow, the result is that 
modern writers, when they do exploit the supernatural, are 
wont to force the note, and to rely unduly on horrible and 
grisly details, instead of diffusing an atmosphere of 
suspense and expectancy, which, as the best stories of Lefanu 
prove, is by far the most effective method of horrifying the 
reader. The name of Lefanu suggests a fact already illus- 
trated by the parallel case of Mr. Jacobs,—that a gift of 
humour, so far from proving a drawback, powerfully reinforces 
the equipment of the writer of ghost stories. Some of the 
very best examples of Lefanu’s powers in this line are to be 
found in the miscellany called Zhe Purcell Papers, alter- 
| nating with such riotous extravaganzas as “ Billy Malowney's 
| Taste of Love and Glory.” Gloom is enhanced by the relief 
and contrast of an occasional gleam of sunshine, and the lack 
of such relief is the chief drawback in this volume of weird 
tales which Mr. Algernon Blackwood has named after the 
first of the collection. There is plenty of variety in the 
| surroundings, which range from a lonely island on one of the 
Canadian lakes to a seaside town on the South Coast of 
England, but the atmosphere is too uniformly sombre. 
Apparitions at the moment of death, the practice of necro- 
mancy, the re-enactment of murders by revenants, form the 
subject-matter of Mr. Blackwood’s strictly “ ghosty ” stories, 
|none of which are lacking in a certain  scalp-raising 
| suggestiveness. The horror of loneliness is well brought out 
in the tale of the haunted island, and the experiences of the 
inquisitive spinster who, in the interests of psychical research, 











* The Empty House, and other Ghost Stories. By Algernon Blackwood. 


London: Eveleigh Nash. [6s.} 
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jnduced her nephew to keep vigil with her in a deserted house 
are not calculated to inspire imitation. Perbaps the most 
ingenious story is that called “A Suspicious Gift,” in which 
a hideous nightmare is narrated so circumstantially that the 
awakening of the narrator is at once a surprise and a relief. 
As an essay in the horrific, “The Strange Adventures of 
a Private Secretary in New York” is the most blood- 
curdling thing in the book; but here Mr. Blackwood 
descends from the psychic plane, and relies unduly, 
to our way of thinking, on repulsive details. With two 
further criticisms we may conclude this notice of a book 
which can be cordially commended to those who may wish 
for once in a way to sup full of horrors. The first is that the 
character of Shorthouse, who is the central figure in several 
of the stories, is a most unconvincing medley of strength and 
weakness; and the second, that it is hardly in accordance 
with the facts of life to represent almost all those who 
undergo the weird experiences related in these pages as 
going half way, or something more, to meet them. 








The Penniless Millionaire. By David Christie Murray. (John 
Long. 6s.)—Though no story concerning the theft of a 
mysterious Eastern jewel can claim to be original, Mr. Christie 
Murray may be congratulated on the great diversity of thrills 
with which he entertains his readers. Lovers of sensational 
fiction may possibly complain that Mr. Christie Murray does not 
finish his story, and leaves his readers to infer that “the Dragon’s 
Horn” was at last restored by the hero to the awful personages 
who represent the Yellow Monastery. But this is the only com- 
plaint which they can bring against the author, who arranges 
with some ingenuity that what may be called a major catastrophe 
shall appear on nearly every page of his novel. Truth compels 
us to confess that The Penniless Millionaire is a “ six-shilling 
shocker,” but, though comparing unfavourably with earlier works 
from the same pen, it is a favourable specimen of its class, and 
provides its full six-shillings’-worth of sensation. 

The Fruit of the Tree. By Florence Teignmouth Shore and 
William Teignmouth Shore. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—Apart 
from the extremely conventional attitude of the heroine, Cynthia 
Keighley—which is necessary if we are to believe in the mis- 
understanding between her and her husband—this book is a fairly 
good specimen of the ordinary novel of society. The story is by 
no means original, and the characters are not depicted with any 
great subtlety of analysis. But the book is light and pleasant 
reading, and people who like to be able to foresee for themselves 
the development and probable end of a novel will enjoy reading 
Mr. and Mrs. Teignmouth Shore’s volume. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

The most important article in the Edinburgh Review is a careful 
study of the new problem which faces Lord Cromer in Egypt. 
Formerly the task of the British Administration was to give peace 
and prosperity to the land. Now this has been accomplished, 
and the result has been the growth of Egyptian nationalism. 
The material progress of the people, however, having outrun their 
moral and intellectual growth, we find that their aspirations 
naturally do not correspond to their political capacity. The true 
policy is to recognise what merit there may be in the new feeling, 
and to give this national spirit all the scope which is consistent 
with the preservation of the advantages which the British 
Administration has conferred. The writer shows how the 
representative principle is even now admitted in Egyptian 
administration, and how no Englishman is appointed to a post 
which can be competently filled by an Egyptian. This principle 
may be extended, and while ordinary constitutional government 
would be out of the question, it might be possible to do much in 
the way of developing self-government in the municipalities. 
The three dangerous forces—nationalism, the Anglophobe Arab 
Press, and Pan-Islamism—may be counteracted by an intelligent 
liberalism in the Administration, and by the growth of progressive 
ideas among the Mohammedans themselves. The paper on 
“The First Earl of Durham and Colonial Aspirations” discusses, 
among other things, Mr. Richard Jebb’s doctrine of Colonial 
nationalism, and points out very truly that it assumes a greater 
incompatibility between a local and a larger patriotism than in 
fact exists. “Alliance” on his theory bears a very close 
resemblance to what other people call “separation.” With 
this criticism we entirely agree. It is foolish to attempt any 
premature and artificial union in the Empire; but it is 
equally short-sighted to belittle such elements of union as 











already exist and to emphasise unduly the centrifugal tendencies 
of the Colonies. It is bad policy to disjoin in order to create. 
——The article on “Admiralty Administration and Naval 
Policy ” criticises the present Admiralty policy more or less on 
the lines which “ Civis ” has adopted in our columns. The writer 
thinks that the First Sea Lord has been overweighted with new 
and unnecessary duties, and that his real function has been 
forgotten. The policy, in his words, “tends more and more to 
forsake the essential for the non-essential; to neglect the study 
of war in favour of the apotheosis of matter; to prize more highly 
the tools which the strategist and tactician will use than the skill 
with which they will use them.” It is a most weighty and 
luminous piece of criticism.——Of the other contents, we may 
mention “Insular Fiction,” an acute study of the pseudo-realism 
which spoils many contemporary novels; an interesting paper on 
“The Oldand New Alchemy”; and an admirably written apprecia- 
tion of the work done by “ The Age of Reason” and the eighteenth- 
century illuminati. 

The new Quarterly opens with a long paper on the same 
subject as the concluding article in the £dinburgh,—“ Imperial 
Unity.” The writer examines the various schemes put forward 
for an improved Imperial organjsation by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Mr. Buchan, Mr. Jebb, and others, as well as Mr. 
Lyttelton’s encyclical despatch on the subject to the different 
Colonial Governments. At present the main opposition to any 
closer political union comes from the Colonies, who in their new 
nationalism are very jealous of any outside dictation. But the 
writer thinks that as the Colonies grow rich and powerful the 
centre of resistance may be transferred to-London. At the same 
time, he is not without hope, for, following Mr. Oliver’s moral in 
his account of Alexander Hamilton's task, he believes that the 
strongest work is made from the most diflicult material. We 
may quote his wise conclusion:—“ Our business is to maintain 
cordial relations between the States of the Empire and to improve 
them as occasion may offer, keeping, like the wise virgins, our 
lamps trimmed and our lights burning so that all things may be 
ready when the hour comes. ‘Tout vient a qui sait attendre.’ 
Yes, if one knows how to wait.”——The paper on “ The Charity 
Organisation Society” does a useful service in tracing the history 
of the manifold activities undertaken by that invaluable body. 
Beginning work under its present name in 1869, it set before 
itself a twofold task, “to bring about co-operation between 
existing charitable agencies, and between charitable agencies and 
the poor law.” It constituted itself “the eye of the legislature,” 
and has endeavoured to bring full knowledge and scientific 
methods to bear on the great question of destitution. It has not been 
popular—no organisation so painstaking, scientific, and unsenti- 
mental can be popular—but it has done untold good in putting the 
brake on hasty experiments, and in encouraging self-help among the 
poor. We need not say that our sympathy is wholly on its side. 
In “ The Ecclesiastical Crisis in France” we are given a clear state- 
ment of the points at issue in the present controversy. What we 
are inclined to forget is that the intolerance is not altogether on 
the side of the Papacy. There is plenty of it among the “ libres 
penseurs qui ne sont pas des penseurs libres.” Between the two, 
the moderate party, who are represented by M. Clemenceau’s 
Ministry, have a difficult course to steer.——Of other papers in ar 
excellent number, we may mention a very clever and most hostile 
review of the work of the present Cabinet under the title of “A 
Tesselated Ministry,” Mr. Street’s paper on “Lord Randolph 
Churchill,” and Professor Herford’s delightful study of “ Ruskin 
and the Gothic Revival.” 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,) 








The Russian Government and the Massacres. By E. Séménoff. 
(John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—M. Séménoff's book is intended, 
writes Mr. Lucien Wolf in his introduction, “for the enlighten- 
ment of the nations whom a politico-financial conspiracy of 
silence is slowly involving in the guilt of the Russian Autocracy.” 
His contention, put more fully, is this:—The Russian Govern- 
ment, in the desperate struggle to prolong its existence, bribes 
one of the antagonistic forces, the native prolotariat, with 
massacre and plunder. It organises pogroms, and, in consideration 
of the blood and plunder with which it is regaled, the Russian 
mob ranges itself, at least for a time, on the side of authority. 
This is the “guilt of the Russian Autocracy.” But the other 
Governments in Europe make no change in their relations with it. 
France is in close alliance with it; Germany recognises it as a neigh- 
bour possessed of formidable strength ; England is bound to it—for 
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the family and the Government are the same thing—by close ties 
of kindred. It may be that no other course is possible as matters 
are now arranged, but it is a fact that no public act, however 
atrocious, however clearly demonstrated the guilt, would make 
any Power withdraw its Ambassador. Then the great financiers, 
especially the German and the French, lend all the support they 
can to so important a debtor. To denounce him would be to 
damage his credit ; to damage his credit would cause a heavy fall 
in the stock of his loans. This, then, is the thesis which 
M. Séménoff sets himself to establish. It is impossiblo to analyse 
all the evidence which he brings forward. Here is a specimen 
of it. General Kurloff of Minsk organised a massacre of children 
at Kursk, and Prefect Neidhardt of Odessa was the author of 
a revolting slaughter at that town. They were tried by the 
Senate and acquitted, Durnovo, Minister of the Interior, declaring 
in person “that men such as Kurloff and Neidhardt could not 
and should never be held legally responsible, for in their actions 
they adapted themselves to the views and desires of the Govern- 
ment, and had been its faithful mouthpieces.” We quote these 
things on the responsibility of the author; but such statements, 
made so formally, and given to the public with the sanction of 
weighty names, must not be suppressed by any “conspiracy of 
silence.” 


Late Babylonian Letters. By R. Campbell Thompson, M.A. 
(Luzac and Co, 165s. net.)—These letters, two hundred and forty- 
eight in number, belong to the latest period of the cuneiform 
ecript. The few that are dated refer us to the years 555-485 B.C., 
and it may be conjectured with tolerable certainty that the rest 
are of about the same period. Almost all of them concern domestic 
affairs, though there are occasional references to civil proceedings, 
and the last letter of the series concerns a military expedition. 
This is presumably earlier than the dates given above, though it 
would hardly be possible to identify the King who is mentioned 
in it. The first letter also concerns public affairs ; it is a Royal 
Reseript. The interpretation of the original is not always a matter 
of certainty, but we can always grasp the general purport. Many 
of the letters would be more interesting if we were certain of the 
value of the measures mentioned in them. “Give ninety ka of 
flour to the workmen who are digging out the river.” “After I 
have made forty-one casks of one-year-old beer and twelve casks 
of old beer, one mana of silver is not enough.” But what were 
the ka and the mana? The letters are transliterated on one page, 
and rendered into English on the other. 





A Cruise Across Europe. By Donald Maxwell. (John Lane. 
10s. 6d.)—Mr. Maxwell and the companion of his voyage did 
their best to confirm the opinion common on the Continent of 
an Englishman’s mental condition. They took their little craft, 
the ‘Walrus,’ to Willemstad in January and made their way 
through the floating ice in the harbour. The police supposed 
them to be spies—what, we wonder, would arouse a suspicion of 
this kind in our police ?—communicated with the Government, and 
actually arrested them. This difficulty, however, was got over— 
it is scarcely from England that danger to Dutch independence 
will arise—and the ‘Walrus’ started on its voyage. It 
ascended the Rhine by help of a barge, a luxuriously equipped 
vessel very different from what we know by the name. When 
this help came to an end, a most laborious system of towing had 
to be used. At Mainz the Rhine was. quitted for the Main, 
where the same methods of progression were followed. But 
the romance of the expedition began at Bamberg. Here the 
Ludwig Canal, which joins the Regnitz, an affluent of the Main, 





with the Altmiihl, a tributary of the Danube, begins. This water- | 


way, begun by Charlemagne, ascends and descends by means of a 
hundred locks a height of fifteen hundred feet above the sea. Mr. 
Maxwell’s account of this curious experience must be quoted :— 
“The valley gradually appeared through rifts in the fast dissolving 


cloud. Perhaps no more extraordinary view has ever been seen | 


from the deck of a sailing boat. The ‘ Walrus’ might have been 


a balloon anchored to the mountain side, for she looked down from | 


a giddy height above the undulating country that stretched away 
hundreds of feet below. Roofs of villages glittered in the distance. 
A stream flashed back the yellow light of the eastern sky, and 
wandered like a fiery thread through field and forest.” The charge 
for passage through the hundred locks was siz shillings. The 


voyage up the Thames, though it cannot boast as many locks, | 


would cost that several times over. And the lock-keepers could 
not even understand what a “tip” meant. Finally, our travellers 
reached the Black Sea, afteran adventurous descent of the Danube 
in flood. The narrative is certainly worth reading. 
illustrated. 


We have received from Messrs. Blackie a number of “ Reading 
Books,” sufficiently recommended, we might say, by their titles 


It is well | 


and prices. In the “School and Home Library” we have Murag 
the Unlucky, and other Tales, by Maria Edgeworth (1s,)— 
the “other Tales” are six in number, and include “Lasy 
Lawrence,” “The Barring Out,” and “Simple Susan ”—with » 
biographical introduction. Readings in English History: B.C, 64 
~-A.D. 1154, Edited by R. B. Morgan, B.Litt., and E, J. Balley 
B.A. (2s.), gives us extracts from Caesar, Tacitus, Baeda, 
Gildas, Asser, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, William of Malmes. 
bury, and other monkish chroniclers. The illustrations are taken 
from genuine places and scenes. Heroes of European History, by 
A. R. Hope Moncrieff (1s. 6d.), contains some fifty short 
biographies, &c., beginning with “ Lycurgus and Solon,” after a 
preliminary chapter, “Greeks and Trojans” (this might with 
advantage have been brought up to recent knowledge: no account 
of epic times, however short, should omit some notice of the 
Mycenaean age).——In the series of “ Blackie’s English School 
Texts,” Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D., we have The Chimes, 
by Charles Dickens (6d.)—~—In the “Plain Text Shakespeare” 
(same publishers, 4d. per vol.), in which the “Greater Plays” 
only are given, we have Coriolanus, King Henry V., King 
tichard III., The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, and The 
Tempest. 


Willing’s Press Guide, 1907. (125 Strand. 1s.)—This volume, 
the thirty-fourth issue of the Guide, gives in its ABC, 
List of “Newspapers and Periodicals Issued in the United 
Kingdom” a catalogue reaching over two hundred and ten pages, 
and containing, on a rough calculation, between seven and eight 
thousand names. This list is followed by others, in which we 
have classification (1) by subject, (2) by locality. These are 
supplemented by a catalogue of newspapers, &c., which have been 
amalgamated, and so survive under another name. Finally, woe 
have a list of Colonial, American, and foreign periodicals. 


Gravesend. By Alex. J. Philip. (J. A.C. Branfill. 1s. net.)— 
This is one of the “Homeland Handbooks,” and well worthy of 
the excellent series to which it belongs. Mr. G. M. Arnold, who 
is Mayor of the borough, has contributed the chapter on the past 
history of the place, and Mr. Philip, who presides over the 
Gravesend Library, describes the town, what may be seen, and 
what may be done. All riverside places are interesting, and 
Gravesend is by no means au exception. The book is handy and 
cheap, and will be found a very useful guide. 


New Eprtions.—Bards of the Gael and Gall. By George 
Sigerson, M.D. (T. Fisher Unwin. 63.)—This is a revised and 
enlarged edition of an interesting book. It gives “ Examples of 
the Poetic Literature of Erinn” in English translations in which 
the form of the originals is as much as possible preserved. These 
translationsare chronologically arranged in sections, beginning with 
“Lays of the Milesian Invaders,” and ending with the eighteenth 
century.——Britain and the British Seas. By H. J. Mackinder, 
M.A. (The Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—The author’s name 
is a sufficient guarantee for the quality of this book, which is well 
furnished with illustrative maps, &c. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—@—— 


Alexander (L. C.), The Testament of Omar Khayyam, 16mo ...{Long) net 3/6 
Haptism6u Didaché, by Philalethes, 8V0 .......... -..e.seseees seers (Bemrose) net 7/6 
Beebe (C. W.), The Bird, its Form and Function, 4to (Constable) net 140 

Beeching (H. C.) and Nairne (A.), The Bible Doctrine of Atonement, 
er Svo J 2/6 
Bell (A, H. H.), Childe Roland, and other Poems, cr Svo............(E. Stock) 60 
Bennett (A.), The Ghost: a Fantasia, cr 8vo .........(Chatto & Windus) net 2/6 
Blair (M.), The Paisley Thread Industry, 4to .................(A. Gardner) net 6/0 
Burnett (F. H.), The Dawn of Tomorrow, Cr 8V0_ .......c000eeeeees (Warne) net 26 
9/6 
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Catheart (C. W.), Essential Similarity of In ont and Malignant 
Tumours, 4to .... .....(Simpkin) net 











Chambers (R. W.), The Fighting Chance, cr 8vo ....(Constable) 6/0 
Champuey (E. W.), Romance of the Italian Villas ern Italy), 8vo 
(Putnam) net 15,0 


Christie (W. W.), Boiler Waters, Scale, Corrosion, Foaming .. 12,6 


Clement (E. W.), Hildreth’s Japan as it Was and Is, 2 vols. (K. 


_ 
~4 
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(Spon) net 
Paul net 












| Collar (G.), A New Algebra, Cr SVO ......00:..cececseseees (Meiklejohn & Holden) 4/6 
Cutten (G. B.), The Psychology of Alcoholism, cr 8vo .............. W. Scott) 50 
Dick (S.), Arts and Crafts of Old Japan, 40 «0.0... cccccccsesee screens (Foulis) net 5/0 
Dunphie (C. J.), Many Church Essays, Cr 8V0 ......2...000eese00 E. Stock) net 5/0 
Edmunds (EB. W.), Elizabethan Period of English Literature (J. Murray) 3/6 
Fourlold Portrait of the Heavenly King, by Interpreter, 4to (E. Stock) net 31/6 
Gant (L. W.), Elements of Electric Traction for Motormen and Others, 

EE EI SED (Harper) net 5/0 
Gouldsbury (C.), God's Outpost, cr 8vo....... seeeeet( Nash) 6/0 
Graham (W.), World Without End, er 8vo . ton | 60 
Grant (S.), The Second Evil, cr 8vo ........... snibiiecanshusuiaanahial (Long) 6/0 
Grimsdale (H.) and Brewerton (E.), Text Bo Op ec Operations, 

dies LRN NE ch ANNE 
Grimshaw (B.), From Fiji to the Cannibal Islands, 8vo (Nash) net 12/6 
Guyer (M. F.), Animal Microlozy, 800 .........csesess: seseeeeceesseees (Unwin) net 9/0 
Hensley (A.), The Heart of a Woman: Poems, cr 8vo............ (Putnam) net 6/0 
Hilliers (A.), Memoirs of a Person of Quality, cr 8vo............. (Heinemann) 6/0 
Inge (W. R.), Personal Idealism and Mysticism, cr 8vo...... (Longmans) net 3/6 
Ingleby (H.), A Letter to Clarion, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 2/6 
Lauefield (J.), A Light-Hearted Rebellion, er 8v0..............0. siuteieaaal (Long) 6 
Laughlin (J. L.), Industrial America, 8vo ............. (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Leach (H.), Great Golfers in the Making, 8V0 ..........c0..s0000 (Methuen) net 7/6 
Le Bon (G.), Evolution of Matter, cr 8V0 ........:.:scscesereseeeee soenes «(W. Seott) 5/0 
Lingston (R.), The Coming of Spring, and other Poems, 16mo...(Long) net 3,6 
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Street But One, Cr 8¥0 .....66.ccseeecersereees (E. Arnold) 6/0 

Loane (M. ’ The Next 5 . : 

d Park (A.), Roman Forts on the Bar Hill, Dumbarton- 

Macdonal (G-) one Sas ee ata atietedhtdnsieninteihbdeanilinn pountng (MacLehose) net 5/0 

xpositions of Holy Scripture, Vol. VI., Second Series, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 7 











1 Course of Mathematics, cr 8vo .......... (Clarendon Press) 3,6 

Malt Ty pry re of a Wanderer, Cr 8VO .............005 (Unwin) net 5/0 
— (L. T.). The Girl and her Fortune, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
kin (W.), Life of an Empire, CF 8¥0 2.0... -.c00eece senses erenes (Unwin) vet 60 
Modern Steam Turbines, Vol. IL., 8vo se (A. Owen) net 5/0 
Norris (W. E.), Harry ont Deen, .d oe, ny ~~ "Wa 60 

.H. De La), The Lonely Lady of Grosveuor Square, cr Svo 

Pastare (Mrs ’ c (J. Murray) 6/0 
A), Spinoza, Cr BVO... ....ceecesserseesereeereer sereree reese (Constable) net 6/0 

Picton (7-0 M. Sketches of Lite in Morocco, cr 8vo....... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Powell (H.), Mrs. Henry South by, cr 8¥0 .....060....00000+++-(Dighy & Long) 86 
rs. C.), The Luck of the Leura, cr Svo ... sseseeeeeees(LOng) 6/0 


Proofs of Life after Death, edited by R. J. Thompson ...(T. W. Laurie) net 7/6 
Putnam (G. H.), The Censorship of the Church of ome, Svo (Putnam) net 10/6 


 J.), Higher English, cr 8V0 ......0.:c0ccceeccceeceeeeseneenees (Methuen) 3/6 
de 4a! L.). Essentials of Aesthetics. Svu .............066 (J. Murray) net 106 
Benouf (Sir P, Le Page), Life Work, Vol. I[Y., roy 8vo ......... (Simpkin) net 25/0 
Rhodes (H. G.), Charies Edward, er v0 .........s..c.seesressees (Ward & Lock) 60 
Ringwood (R.), Outlines of Banking Law, cr Svo ... (Steveus & Haynes) 5/0 


Scott (J. B.), The Colonel of the Red Huzzars, cr 8vo ....... 0.00.0 (Richards) 6/0 
Seidel (A.), Hausa Language Gramuar, Cr 8V0..........0..022e0-000+ (Nutt) pet 4/0 
Slattery (C. L.), The Master of the World, cr vo ............(Longmans) net 5/0 
Stallworthy (A.), Le Francais Parlé et Kerit, cr 8vo................(J. Murray) 36 














Stringer (A.), The Wire Tappers, Cr 8V0 ...........000e.ceeeeeeeeee (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
ries (J.), Rodrick Dalton’s Last Stake, cr 8vo.................(Stockwell) 3/6 
Watsou (H. B, M.), A Midsummer Day's Dream, cr 8vo .......... (Methuen) 60 
Zig-zag Ramblings, by a Nomad on the Prowl, cr Svo ...........0..0000 (Drane) 60 
Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Yearly. Fiatf- Quarterly 

Including postage to any part of the United ‘ Yeariy. rey 

Kinqdut cococcccce:ccrcccesceseccscccece £1 6....014 3....09 @ 2 
Jucluding postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

Chima, GC. ..ccrccccccccecereccese Ceecece 112 6....016 3....0 8 2 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
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“* This is Gonuine Cocoa.”—The LANCET, 


THE BEST ON EARTH. 


SCHWEITZER’'S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Puro Cocoa only. 
Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies, 


EPPS’S COCOA 
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oo ee DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO.,LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.G 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O, 





Invested Funds exceed ... «+»  £15,000,000. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Dopartment are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are lurge, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘ihe next 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms, 
one Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE ~~” EXECUTOR. 








ROYAL EXCHANGE 


A.D, 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH is 
IMPAIRED. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


CERES A REVOLUTION IN COPYING LETTERS, 


Letter copied as you write, and shows no sign of 
WRITING copy taken. Ordinary Pen and Ink. No trouole. 
COPIER 


Full particulars, with specimen of Copying, on application ; 
(Patented). 





also Catalogue of the Vertical System of Keeping Letters 
in Boxes, Cabinets, &c., which is fast displacing all others. 


THE CERES DEPOT, 
10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 








THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 


ROYAL | THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 





Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
| Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS _... 


£13,803,187. 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


Chief Offices :— 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALL LIABILITY 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. Under the Workmen's Compensation Act 
London Uyices :— RE F PER SERVANT 
9-10 KING STREET, E.C., a 2, 6 — 
an BY THE 
13 PALL MALL, S.W. GENERAL 
F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P.,| ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


— 


FIRE, 





General Manager. 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
A BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL 


PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, known as BLAIR- 
LODGE, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, midway between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, can be purchased upon exec) tinually favourable terms, Suitable for 
large School, Charitable Institution, or Hydropathic Establishment. Private 
House, large Sanatorium, and large covered Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Private Chapel, Workshops, Engine Rooms, Dynamos, Stabling ; standiug iu 
grounds of SO acres, with a considerable and valuable frontage. Large pro- 
ortion of purchase money on mortgage.—For further details apply to 
eaewe. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W 
No charge to purchasers. 


TFYRANSFER of SUCCESSFUL PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for BOYS in the Home Counties. Principal desires to 
retire owing to advanced age. 32 Boarders, 18 Day Pupils. Receipts £2,200; 





net profit between £000 and £700 per anuum. Spleudid school premises of 
accommodation for 60 Boarders, including detached sanatorium, gymnasium, 
larve swimmiug-bath, &c. Grounds for cricket, football, and tennis ; are 
courts 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents. 6 Ho! 
Cavendish Square, London, W. No charge to p 


Goodwill, £1,600.-Further particulars, apply “T care 
Street. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in MATHEMATICS, 
The Lecturer will be required to give tull time and to undertake the 
organisation of the Department. 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent not later than 
January 31st to the Secretary, from whom information can be obtained. 
HEL T. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary. 





EEK HIGH SCHOOL, 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 

HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED for this School for Boys and Girls in 
September, 1907. Applications invited from Graduates with experience. 
Remuneration—Salary, £100; Capitation Fees, 30s. on each ordinary scholar 
over 7, aud 20s, on each pupil teacher, per annuum. ‘There are about 120 in the 
School. Forms of application, which must be returnel by February 19th, 
me be obtained from KINETON PARKES, 

icholson Institute, Leek, Clerk to the Governors. 
North Statfordshire. 


COMPANION WANTED for a nice GIRL of 15 

whose Mental Development is somewhat retarded. Excellent opening 
fora Backward, Delicate, or Nervous Girl. Careful training and attention. 
—Full particulars from T. S. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


CLEVER GIRL with decided bent for Mathematics 
would be RECEIVED in a First-class BOARDING-SCHOOL on very 
favourable terms —Particulars from ‘‘SCHOLARSHIP,” c.o. Paton’s, 143 
Cannon Street, E.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George's College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN 'T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
ertificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
York. REOPENED JANUARY 18th. 
RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough]. 
ood education. Special attention to development of chameter,—einoeel, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certiticate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFLELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teuuis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


pg SSRIS LS, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
HALF-TERM ENTRIES, MONDAY, February 25th. 


PANGE HAWE, EWHURST, SURREY.—Miss E. C. 
ALLEN and Miss E. A. PARISH RECEIVE a limited number of 
PUPILS to educate on the lines of the Parents’ National Educational Union. 
The children lead a free and natural home life, having short hours of serious 
work, and spending a great deal of time out of doors. Visiting specialists. 
Terms moderate. 


Qt. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
KS Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English avd Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


YI. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
S (for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

Special Bursaries for the Danghters of Clergy ouly. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 

GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
¥.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Ilustrated Prospectuses on application. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea, PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 


FOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
































Misses PYE, Principals.—In order to provide accommodation in this 
School for an increasing number of Pupils, a NEW HOUSE, next door to 
Eothen, will be opened in January, 1907. There will then be a few vacancies 
for Boarders, for which early application should be made, Climate very 
healthy and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. 


JOLKESTON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Recognised by 

the Board of Education. Principal, Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical 

ri First-class Boarding-School for Girls, Grounds of eleven acres; 
for hockey, cricket, net-ball; tennis-courts. Individual care and home 

life. Thorough Education on modern lines. Specialization or Advanced 
Examinations if requi 

















———w 


T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRIs. 


Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staif of Resident i 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c, Visiting Preennate 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical ‘ripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 





- ene 
 O eatrdeades EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms, 


Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — a, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium , Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physicul Education, Al! branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygieue, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded ful student Schools and Colleges 
—- with qualitied teachers, 

SALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises aud Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for iu all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Ber, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES. 

OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weakuesses requiring curative treatment. Seud for Prospectus. 


T\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secoudary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, ee and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


KF ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by tie Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical hry he Special Terms for 
Muuisters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRI NCIPA " 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


W EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com- 
forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
in a sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and German a speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


The EASTER TERM BEGAN on JANUARY 17th.—For Prospectus, 
apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


TP\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 

tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Bracing air; beautiful country, 
high above sea level. mes, gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully 
studied. Individual training. Excellent Languages & Music. Head-Mistresses— 
Miss BUSSELL & Miss EBBUTT, M.A,(Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


XNURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds, Riding and driving. 





















































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

'{ PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


> F. GEO RG E’S ScHOOL. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
This Public School for Boys and Girls OPENS on JANUARY 25th. 











Chairman of Directors, the WARDEN OF BRADFIELD. Head-Master, the 
Rev. CECIL GRANT, M.A., late of Keswick. 
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7\HE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
T STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
ARE PREPARED TO FACILITATE THE ENTRY OF A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN INTO THEIR SEA 
SERVICE AS EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
by passing them through a 
PRELIMINARY TRAINING 
in the 
THAMES NAUTICAL TRAININ@ COLLEGE 
(H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ GREENHITHE, KENT) 


on favourable conditions. 





The Company will, in the case of Candidates who may be selected 
under this arrangement, contribute a moiety, equal to 324 guineas per 
annum, of the ‘Worcester’ fees, during a period not exceeding three 
years. 

The Cadets thus appointed will, subsequent to their training on board the 
‘Worcester’ and on approval, pass into the Company’s ships as Cadets or 
Sub-Offcers (without premium), from which grade tHey will be promoted 
to the rank of Junior Officers as soon as they are found to be eligible. 

Or the Company may, at their option, pay half the premium for a year or 
two's training in Sailing Vessels after the Cadets have been educated on board 
the ‘Worcester’ for a period, approximately, of two years. 

Candidates must not be under 15 years of age, and must pass Prelimiuary 
Examinations to show that they are, for their age, sufficiently instructed and 
in perfect health. 

Form of application may be obtained by addressing 

THE SECRETARY, 
P. & O. COMPANY, 


122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


H2??Pox COURT, HAMPSTEAD. 











Mr. STALLARD is removing his boarders in May next to 
HEDDON COURT, COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands in its own grounds of 35 acres. 


L?is#tox PARK SCHOOL. 





NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School staads in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED 
uext April; one of £70, two of £50. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successfal prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MA. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


TICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 

class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 

Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts, School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£210) on JULY 
3rd to 5th. Open to boys joining May 3rd, as to others, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


{ALMOU TH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviem. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees, New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All purticulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR ; those con- 
cerning Scholarship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTER. Entrance 
Scholarship Examination entries before March 12th. Preparatory School at 
Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM, KENT. 


PREPARATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Standing in sixteen acres. Ten miles from London. 

Apply for Illustrated Prospectus. 

PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on the 19th, 20th, and 2lst March, 1907, for 

Seven or more Open Scholarships. Three of £70 perann.; Two of £50 per ann.; 

Two of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained 
free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1907. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1%7. ‘Ten or more open to competition, 
value from £25 to £1W0 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton. Bristol. 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—M.A. (Oxon.), 
married, Assistant-Master at a high-class Preparatory School (18-20 
Boys), can take iuto his house 3 or 4 young Boys, who would enjoy the advan- 
tage of exceptional home care, combined with School work and play amongst 
a larger number of Boys. House and School in one of the healtliest districts 
near London, about 350 feet above sea-level, and 1$ hours’ railway journe 
from the City.—Box 165, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C, 



































Rorat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

CIRENCESTER. 

Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

ForLand-owners, Land-agente Surveyors Agriculturiste, intending Colonists, &e. 

‘arming and Colonial Branch. 

Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., a ply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 29th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


jy LTH AM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Recent Honours: Scholarship, Balliol College: 1st Class Classical Modera- 
tions: Scholarship, Charing Cross Hospital: Admissions to Sandhurst and 
Osborne, &c. 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIEL. D.D.; or SECRETARY, 
32 Sackville Street, London, W. TERM BEGAN JAN, 16th. 


REDFO RD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
EIGHT EXHIBITIONS (4 of £6C and 4 of £50 per annum) will be competed 


for March next. Classical, Civil and Military and Engineering Sides.—For 
particulars, apply to SECKETARY. 











WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Ollicers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


NIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. 

A. J. P. SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. Lect. Queen's Coll., Oxford), and 

Staff PREPARE PUPILS. Individual Teaching. Classics, Mathematics, Eng., 

Modern Lang.,&c. Arrangements for Science. Six now at Oxford and Camb, 
Football, Cricket, Boating.—Sulhamstead Rectory, Berks. Station: Theale. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN MONDAY, January léth, 1907. 
Hea«l-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small, 
ancient, and highly endowed Public School. Classical, Modern, and 
Preparatory sides. VACANCIES in three houses. Boys received from the 
age of 8 years. Terms, £65 to £55 per aunum.—Address, HEAD-MASTER, 
The Close, Hereford. 


EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS, odern 
house ; beautiful situation; home comforts.—‘* N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 
yp ne AT EXAMS., Civil Service, University, or 
other, guaranteed to those who enter for my Memory Training Course. 
Thousands of testimonials from Successful Students. Particulars free. 
“oner vengs Cc. L. PELMAN, 94 Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C. 























FOREIGN, 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGINS FEBRUARY 28th. 


NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acc Te Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


\IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. Bt es : 
IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérieny. 














JARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 
to much larger premises. Fine situation. Excellent Education, Fuirst-rate 
Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Art. Tennis, riding, gymnasium. 
Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.—Apply Beaulieu, 46 Rae 
du Docteur Blanche, Paris. dea. Sgt a 
RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.— Prospectus from C, E, LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 











J)\RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 411-—The Fri. HORICHS 
will have a few VACANCIES at Easter in their refined FAMILY HOME 
tor DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Unusual advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Pleasant family life. Own rooms. Home 
comforts. Excellent table. Best English references, Moderate terms, 


LS hg tty PASTOR em. WOLTERS,2 DETMOLDSTR., 


RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quietcentral position. Family life. Excelleuttable. Largeairy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German, Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known, Moderate terms. Highest refs. given aud desired. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, K. J. BEEVORK, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
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DUCA TION, 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
ate invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Tirting, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
____ 36 Sackville Street, London, W, 


YCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their sclection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommende:l establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
dea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 145 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telep hone : £053 Central. 


ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

paris RECEIVING KESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with fall 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Lta., 22 Oraven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. *Velegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard aq 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED, OLD OAK BA BACON CUPBOARDS, also 

DOLE CUPBOARDS with perforated or spindle doors —Address, 

with illustrated particulars, to Box 9, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand. London, W.C. 


ANTED, OLD RED, GREEN, or BLACK 

LACQUERED FURNITURE, CHAIRS, TABLES, CLOCKS, &c.- 

Send illustrations and particulars to Box 164, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, Cc. 


NOBLE LIFE WORK. Is it for yo you? ~ Ladies and 
Gentlemen, without or with private means, truly desiring to live 
perpetually and self-sacrificingly devoted to the relief and refinement of the 

rest r, On social lines, and irrespective of creed, whilst retaming 
privately) their own convictions, are asked to communicate with Mr H. LEE 
J. JONES, Hon. Director Food and Betterment Association, Limekiln Lane, 
Liverpool, stating full personal and family particulars aud wien an interview 


in Taverpool could be arranged. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY ~ HOUSE, “DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Beautiful winter resort. 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, music, home comforts, and genial com- 
panionship. Less than four hours from Paddington. Responsible charge 
taken of t the younger guests. —Terms, &e. , from PROPRIETOR. a 
OURNEMOUTH HYDBRQO. 
For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea. 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &c, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 C sateal. 


All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Fore ign Short- 

















band. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. : 
r Ze aeweneititis» i Se eee 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, Further yw ar 
tieulars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Sqnare, London, W.C 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A Sow 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Enilepsy. 
ae yee Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis. C rick t, 
1s, &e.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 E ~ Street East, Liverpool 
ATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—4Ib., 3s. 74.; 4}1b., 2s, 10d. ; 


bib, 4a. 1d.; 5 Ib., 48. 5d. ; and 61b,, 4s. 10d. 





Cash with order to MANAGER, Watertord Poultry and Supply Company, 

ie 1.. Waterford, LES, coat 
“‘EQISH.—6 lb. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, “2s. ; 9 Ib., 
2s. 6d.; 11 Ib., 33.; 14]b., 3s. Sd.; 211., 5s. Carriage 7 aid; cleaned 


for Cooking. Family trade our Speciality. Prime quotes Cured Fish.—List 
and particulars post-free. NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 


Quote paper. 
ISH.— ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 
SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 
and Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Manager, 
MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars. Luquiries 
solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for © sending ready Dressel for Cooking. 


R. ¥8-?: i Se Came FeE 


— THE 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 





SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH, 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 





YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Sixty days, 80 guineas. 
For Lilustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


PERFECT HOLIDAY.—CUNARD LINE. 
A SPECIAL TRIP BY THE ‘CARPATHIA’ TO THE MEDITER- 
EAN AND ADRIATIC 





, RETURNING FROM NAPLES BY THAT 
LUXURIOUS FLOATING HOTEL ‘CARONIA,’ 

The twin-screw steamer ‘ Carpathia,’ 15,603 tons, will sail from Liverpool on 
TUESDAY, 12th February, taking passengers for Gibraltar, Naples, ‘rieste. 
Fivme, Palermo, and back to Naples, where she connects with the ‘ Caroui: A, 
which returns to Liverpool. The round will occupy about 25 days. we aly 
Cunard Line, L’pool. London: 93 Bishopsgate St., B.C. ; 3 Waterloo PL,S 3. W.. 


Ee TAI Ur 








‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 


14 Days, leaving MARSEILLES February 14th. 
Visiting MINORCA, ALGIERS, PHILIPPE ee E, MALTA, SICILY, 
NAPLES, VILLEFRANCHE, MARSEILL 
38 Days, leaving MARSEILLES March 6th, 
Visitiug MALTA, EGYPT, PALESTINE, 
GREECE, &e. 
H. 8, LUNN, M.D., 5 


e 
#2. 


a2. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Eudsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








“SWAN” 
FOUNTAIN PENS, 


One filling last days—one 
“SWAN” for years. Satis- 
faction is Warranted. . . 


FIRST and BEST, 


Every Hand Sutted. 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER :— 


**T am very pleased with my pen; it is perfect in 
every respect. To those who do not happen to be 
happy possessors of a ‘Swan’ Fountain Pen, I can 
only say—get one at once.” 


EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 


Prices 10,6 upwards. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 





Waterman’s 





FOUNTAIN 
ideal open. 
Waterman’s Ideal is the S. R. CROCKETT, the 


simplest Fountain Pen made, 
and the best. More Water- 
man’s Ideals are sold than 
any other Fountain Pen. Its 
popularity is due to its 
splendid writing qualities 
and its reliability. Water- 
man’s Ideal is mechanically 
perfect. There is nothing 
in it to get out of order; 
every part is simple and 
faultless, and goes to make 
a perfect Fountain Pen. 


eminent novelist, says:—‘‘I 
find that to give away a 
Waterman’s Ideal is to 
make a friend for life.” 


FRANKFORT MOORE, the 
well-known writer, wrote 
over 2,000,000 words with 
one Waterman's Ideal, and 
then found the pen to be as 
good as it was at first. 





Price from 10s. 6d. upwards. In Silver and Gold for Presentation. Of 
Stationers, Jewellers, &c. Catalogue post-free from 
u. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, EC. 


(New York: 173 Broadway). 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £63,000, 000. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL .L USE. 


The “ Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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TEN YEARS AGO 


the greatest part of the world’s finest music had already 
been written. But it did not matter much to you then that 
Beethoven, Bach, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Mozart, &c., 
&c., had given to the world their many compositions, for 
you had little opportunity of hearing all their great master- 


pieces—much less of playing them yourself. 


YOUR POSITION TO-DAY 


can be one of absolute command over all the music that 
has ever been written. The Metrostyle Pianola, which all 
the most famous living musicians endorse in the highest 
terms, is the means by which you obtain an unlimited 
repertoire. The delight of being able to play the piano is 
now within the reach of everyone. From our library of 
over 18,000 compositions you can obtain a fresh selection 
of music as often as you like, so that your enjoyment is 


inexhaustible. 


We shall be very glad to give you a practical demon- 
stration at A¢olian Hall, or to send you our booklet B B, 
which will tell you all about the Metrostyle Pianola, and 


the easiest way to obtain it. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 
EE acs 
AN IMPORTANT BOOK ON EGYPT. | Marguerite’s Wonderful Year. sannes-crunvy, 6/« 
Mr. Heinemann begs to Ganennce that he Bookseller.—‘‘ In every way a most delightful piece of work.”” : 
will publish next week an important contri- om 


bution to the study of the present political 
position of Hgypt, ‘based’ on first-hand 
ubservation : 

THE 


EGYPT ie FUTURE. 
_ By EDWARD DICEY, CB. 1 vol., 6s. 
A FASCINATING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


THE DESERT AND 
THE SOWN. 


Tales of Syrian Travel. 
By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 
With 150 Illustrations, 1 vol., 16s. net. 

“One of the most graphic, most racy, and most 
roundly informing books of its kind that have been 
written in recent times. She writes with knowledge 
and humour equally deep.” — Outlook, 


THE AMIR IN INDIA. 
AFGHANISTAN. 


By ANGUS HAMILTON. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations, 1 vol., 











“Tt is a compendium of all that is known about 
one of our most permanent frontier questions.” 
—Spectator. 





GERMANY FROM WITHIN. 
A Second Large Impression is now ready of 


THE 
HOHENLOHE 
MEMOIRS. 


2 vols., Illustrated, 24s. net.* 
“ A bolt from the blue.” 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
MISS MACNAUGHTAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Mr. Heinemann will publish next week a 
New Novel by the Author of “ A Lame Dog's 
Diary”: 


THE EXPENSIVE 
MISS DU CANE. 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN. 


"MISS UNDERHILL’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE LOST WORD. 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
Author of “The Grey World.” 











BY A NEW WRITER. 
MEMOIRS OF 


A PERSON OF QUALITY. 


By ASHTON HILLIERS. 

* The story is full of life and movement, and the 
quieter scenes have a rare flavour and greatly 
euhance the reader's enjoyment. It is a romance 
of unusual excellence.”"—Daily Mail. 


PAUL. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “ The Angel of Pain.” 


“Mr. Benson’s best novel.”—Daily Mail, 
[Fourth Impression. 


THE TRAIL TOGETHER 
By H. H. BASHFORD. 

“A striking and original tale. The scheme of 
the book is in many ways a fine one, and there can 
be no question about the distinction and eloquence 
of much of the writing.’’—Spectator. 


FOOLS RUSH IN. 


By MARY GAUNT and J. R. ESSEX. 
** Will interest everyone who reads it.” 
—Athenzum, 


KING MIDAS. 


By UPTON SINCLAIR, Author of ** The Jungle.” 
[Second Impression. 
“It has an atmosphere of music and spirituality. 
There is poignancy in it and considerable imaginu- 
tion.” —Evening Standard, 











* Prospectus of these important 
Works on application. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21 Bedford Street, W.C, 








The Confectioners. 


By WILLIAM CAINE and 
JOHN FAIRBAIRN. 


3/6 
/ 
/ 


Punch.—‘“ Nearly the maddest book I have read, and probably the most original.” 
Western Daily Mercury.—** Impossible to fiud anything to beat this most exhilarating burlesque,” 





Lyrics without Music. 


a, 


2/6 net, 


By 
CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


Evening News.—* Songs such as those of Mr. Bingham......glorify the toil of every day.” 








The Religion of the Spirit. ax vxortiovox 2/= net. 


Times.—“ Simple and lucid in styleand sincere in religious feeling.” 


CHURCHMAN, 


Western Mail.—* The value of this excellent little volume lies in the sound common sense with which 
the author treats upon modern criticism of the Christian Religion.” 





Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 











FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND. 


Tbe most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tabiet, Pockets for Note-paper, Euvelopes, &c, 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous, 
The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 
Double-Action Lock. 12 in. size, price only 
42s., delivered free. 

Special New Catalogue of Writing Cases 
ree, 





THE CHURCH QUARTERLY | ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1907. 
Contents. 

Tue Reat YELLOW Perit. 

Lay READERS AND THEIR Work. 

Tue Mozarasic Rite.—IiI. The Mozarabic Mass. 

Some Mopern Frencu Literature. 

Tue AvrsonsHie oF THE PastorRaAL EPIst_es.— 
II. The Language and Style. 

Goruic ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 

THe ASSUAN PapyYki. 

Irish University Epvucation.—II. A University 
for Cork. 

SHort Notices. 


No, 126. Price 6s, 


London: 
Sportiswoope & Co., Ltp., 5 New Street Square, E.C. 


Annual Subscriptions (£1) received by the 
Publishers, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparisou it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
enres us in London aud the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


& Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kavlway Station, mcludimg Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1857, Incorporated 1830, 





Per Doren. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


14/6 93/3 


17/6 9/9 





Paid-up Capital .......0.s00seeceesereee ee], 500,000 
Reserve Fund 2.000.000 cccvesceecvccee eee reso 1 20,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,009 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bauk’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchase or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 








BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King: 
Children’s 1/3 doz. ! Hemstitched, 
Ladies’ 2/6 adies’ 2/9 doz 








C MBRIC Gents’ Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
Ronminson & CLeaver have a 
world-wide fame.”—Queen, 

SAMPLES & PRICE 

LISTS POST FREE, 

COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 
perdoz. Cutfs for Ladies 5/11, Gentie- 
SHIRTS, Fine 
uality Long 

COLLARS, CUFFS, §1\" 
MPLES > RICE fold pure Linea 
SA PRI Fronts, 35/6 
& SHIRTS. per $-doz. 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 

materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 


POCKET “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 
MPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 
IRISH men’s from 6/11, per doz. 
Cloth, with 4 
wg ha nent BO 
14/- the }-doz. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


QUALITY MOTOFR l EZE 


COLOUR B LU EWATER 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, 











Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 


The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LYD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 
Authors should note that Tae LEADENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MBS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 








“K” BOOTS © 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there ts no “ kK” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Stove will obtain from 
“kK Boot Munujacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 
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NOW READY. 





MUDIE’S 
CATALOGUE 


FOR 1907. 


Best and Most Comprehensive 
Guide to Modern Literature 
and Standard Works. 


ENGLISH WORKS. 


760 and xx. pp. demy 8vo, bound in Dark 
Green Cloth. 





Price is. 6d. Post Free. 


FOREIGN WORKS. 


480 pp. demy 8vo, bound in Maroon Cloth. 
Price is. 6d. Post Free. 





The Two Volumes 2s, Gd, Post Free, 


All the best books of general interest 
on every subject classified and arranged 
in a simple and effective manner under 
both subject headings and name of 


author. 


Invaluable alike to subscribers to 
Mudie’s Library and to all who are 


interested in literature, 


All the thousands of books in the above 
Catalogues are available for Subscribers 
to Mudie’s Library. 


Terms of Subscription recently revised. 


Second-hand Books. and “ Re-bound” 
Books for Sale at Greatly Reduced 
Prices. 


Write for Prospectus and Sales List to 


Mudie’s Select Library, 


(Only Addresses) 
30-34 New Oxford St., London, W.C. 
48 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
241 Brompton Road, London, S.W. 





A BOOK FULL OF SATIRE AND FUN. 
ENTERTAINING AND HUMOROUS, 
ORIGINAL AND FANTASTIC, 


THE PLACID PUG, 


And Other Rhymes, 
By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, 


Author of “ Tales with a Twist.” Illustrated by P. P. 
Oblong crown 4to (10 by 8), 3s, 6d, 


“Subtle humour abounds throughout the book. The illus- 


trations are very skilful.”— World. 
“A book of special merit and attraction.”—Daily Express. 


There is no disputing the 
Eccentric 


“Genuinely fantastic and original. 
cleverness. The illustrations are exquisitely apt. 
gifts have seldom run better in double harness.” 

—Morning Leader. 

“ALL WHO HAVE THE WIT AND SIMPLICITY 
NECESSARY FOR THE ENJOYMENT OF FIRST-CLASS 
FUN WILL REVEL IN THIS VOLUME. Itis remarkable 
among books of its kind. Not mere clever jingles, but 
the work of apoet. Admirably varied and amusing. 
Makes one shout with laughter. It is not often 
that one finds such wit and humour combined with 


technique in a book of nonsense poems.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


THE PLACID PUG. 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, 
Illustrated by P. P. Crown 4to, 3s. 6d. 


DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Now READY.— Volume of True Incident and Adventure. 


THE WORLD OF CRIME. 


By M. GORON, Late Chief of the Paris Detective Police, 
Crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d, 


Ready on the 30th inst. 


INDISCREET LETTERS FROM 
PEKING. 


Being the Notes of an Eye-witness, which set forth the Real Story 
of the Siege and Sack of a Distressed Capital in 1900. 


Edited by B. L, PUTNAM WEALE, Author of “‘ Manchu and Muscovite,” 
&ec., &. 1 vol, demy Svo, 7s, 6d. net, 


New Novel by Sessile Dili. 


MY LADY NAN. 


By BESSIE DILL, Author of “The Lords of Life,” ** The Final Goal," &, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Ready Early Next Month. 
New Novel by the Author of “In Silence,” ‘* Hazel of Hazeldean,” &c. 


THE HOUSE OF REST. 


By Mrs. FRED. REYNOLDS. Crown vo, 6s, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., 182 High Holborn, W.C. 








Bos, OUT OF PRINT SUPPL IED.—Please | state 


) wants. We offer Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., unexpurgs ated, 13 gs. ; 
Farmer's Slang Dictionary, privately printed, 7 vols., 70s. (cost £12 5s.) ; Oscar 
Wilde's Trial, 2ls.; Who's Who, 1906 (8s. 6d.), 3s. 6d.—Catalogues free Books 

HOLLA L. ‘AND BROS., Book Me rchants, Birmingbar m. 


bought. in any quantity. 


OOK BARGAINS. —All new. 
vols., three-quarter levanut, £5 5s., 
Dollinger’s Gentile and Jew, 2 vols. ‘12s.; Beardsley’s Karly and Later 
Work, 2 vols., £5 5s.; Burton's Arabian Nights 17 vols., £13 13s.; Who's Who, 
1906, 8s. 6d., for 3s. ed. ; Oscar Wilde's Trial, 2ls.; Reynolds’ Mysteries of 
meg and the Court of London, 12 vols., £3 10s. ; Slate rs Art Sales, 2ls., for 


International Library, 20 
halt calf, £4 10s,, cloth, £3 10s,; 


Alken’s British Sports, folio, o oloured plates, £5 Ss., for 35s.; Farmer 
aud Henley’s Complete Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., privately printed for 
Subscribers, £12 5s. net, a S los. Doré Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d, 100,000 

ate Wa List free BAKER'S GREAT 


Books for Sale or Exe 
BOOKSHOP, 4& 16 JOHN ‘BRIGHT ST, BIRMINGHAM, 


Applications. for Covie es 2 of ‘the , SPECTATOR, and | Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL 


6 fe have just published a powerful new Novel 6/- 
of intense human interest / 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 


ENTITLED 


THE WHIRLWIND. 


Crown 8&vo, 6s. 


So keen has been the booksellers’ demand for the 
book that the FIRST LARGE EDITION was all bought 
up in advance directly it was offered for sale. The 
printers, however, have during the last few days 
produced a LARGE SECOND EDITION, and all orders 
have been filled by the day of publication, so that 
EVERY LIBRARY AND BOOKSELLER THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY can supply the book. 


THE WHIRLWIND. 


6 |= By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6/- 
Crown 8&vo, Gs. / 
Please take notice also that you can now 
2/6 buy for HALF-A-CROWN NET a New 2/6 
met, and Cheaper Edition of that immensely pet, 
successful book, THE 


SMITHS OF SURBITON. 


By KEBLE HOWARD. 


This Cheap Edition (THE NINTH) has all the original 
Illustrations by FRANK REYNOLDS printed 
2/6 on plate paper, and is a marvel of cheap- 2/ 
net. nessand taste. Ask toseeacopy atyour pet, 
Bookseller’s and you are sure to keep it. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


ssssct - 








THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS: 
4 FOUR CENTURIES OF BOOK 
CATE Ee totten xMF:| PRICES, By A. W. Poutanp. 
iL, By the Author of “Bliza-|} ALMA MATER FILIO. By A. D. 
beth and Her German Garden.” GopDLeY. 
THE ROYAL COLLECTION. OF|THE LISBON OF RUPERT AND 
PICTURES. By Liovyen Cvust,| BLAKE. By Doxa GrerNweLt 
M.V.O. McCueEsyer. 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR. By. the| THE FLOATING LIGHT. By W. J. 

Right Hon. Sir Aterrnon West,} Barcnevper. 

G.C.B. BROWNING OUT WEST. By 
UNDER THE RED CROSS IN 1870.| Freperice Morcan PapbeLrorp, 
By C, Steir. h.D, 

JENNY LIND. A Memory. By 

E. V. B. 


THE MAN WITH THE MATCHES. 
By Avice SPINvER. 


SHOOTING WILD FOWL FROM 
GAZES. By C.G. Barrrineron, C.B, 

THE BROKEN ROAD. Chaps. IV.-VIL. 
By A, E, W. Mason, M.P. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


The question of the hour ; 
4/ G net. is the struggle between a G net. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE 


READ 
FRANCE IN_ 1802 
Edited by Lapy Sykes. 


By AN EvyeE-WITNESS. 





W. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Strand. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 


of Social, Industrial, and Educational Questions Affecting Women. 
Edited by ANTOINETTE M. MACKENZIE. 
The Review endeavours to a ante by quarter al! that is of most 
value ee and record in regard to the work of women in all parts of 
the world. 





Published Quarterly—4s. per Annum, post-free. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
NS ted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, we Vw Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








A WORK OF INESTIMABLE VALUE AND HELP TO THE 
PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS MAN, AUTHOR, 
ORATOR, JOURNALIST, AND STUDENT. 


NOW READY. Price 10s. 6d. 
CASSELL’S 


BOOK OF 
QUOTATIONS 


By 
W. GURNEY BENHAM. 


Containing over 32,000 References selected from 1,300 
Authors. 


This work, which has occupied the author for nearly twenty 
years, is by far the 


Fullest and Most Complete 


of its kind. Itis arranged according to the alphabetical order 
of the authors, which greatly facilitates reference. 

It includes the cream of all that has been written by thé most 
famous authors from 


Plato to Bernard Shaw. 


In other Dictionaries of Quotations contemporary writers are 
scarcely represented at all, but the author of “Cassell’s Book of 
Quotations” has given particular attention to this point, and 
quotations from J. M. Barrie, Rudyard Kipling, W. 8. Gilbert, 
George Meredith, John Morley, A. W. Pinero, and many other 
living writers find a place in his book. 

The Latin, Greek, and Foreign Sections are especially valuable. 

The Index is most exhaustive, and occupies nearly 400 pages, 
set in double columns. Every quotation is indexed under various 
headings. 


This work will also be issued in 20 Fortnightly Parts, 
price Gd. net each, Part I. now ready. 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London; and all Booksellers. 


WEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 
QUIET HOURS WITH THE ORDINAL, 


By the Right Rev. J. W. DIGGLE, D.D., Bishop of Cariisie. 
Crown 8vo, 2s net. 


CONTENTS:—THE YOCATION—REVERENCE FOR THE BIBLE— 
ORDINATION VOWS—THE COMMISSION. 


The Spectator.— The Anglican Laity owe the Bishop of Carlisle a debt of 
gratitude for these Addresses. They breathe the veryspirit of devotion and 
moderation.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. FEBRUARY, 1907. 


Tus Sirvation 1n Eorrt, By A. B. de Guerville, Author of “ New Egrpt.” 

A New HovsrF or Lonns, By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

PorputaTion aND Procress.—II. By Montague Crackanthorpe, K.C., 
D.C.L., J.P. 


Tus Conprrions oF Frasco-Germay Pract. By Baron Pierre de Coubertin, 
Suaetviey’s Oxrorp Martrrpom. By Andrew Lang. 

Hexry Wapsworts Loncretitow. By Francis Gribble. 

Kaiser on Prorie? By J. L. Garvin. 

Tur Frencn Iprat: a Cavuserre. By George H. Powell. 

A German Tramp Prison. By W. H. Dawson. 

Ture Asiatic Iyvasion OF THE TRANSVAAL. By Mrs. St. Clair Stobart. 
Tue Crart or THe ApvERTIsER. By W. Teignmouth Shore. 

Tue Parks anp Squares oF Loxpor. By Edgcumbe Staley. 

Smaty Favrt Farms ror Encirayp. By Sampson Morgan, 

Mitrrary Epvucation. By Lieut.-Col. Alsager Pollock. 

ForeiGn AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE, 

Tue Sroorine Lapy. Chaps.4-6. By Maurice Hewlett. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS im INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresi Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBANGED, 
Telephone: CrenrraL 1515. 

Telegraphic Address; Bookuex, Loypoy. Codes: Uxicops and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


net, 














HEAP BOOKS. -- Post-free, H. J. GLAISHER’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
Books in New Condition at BARGAIN PRICES. Also the Annual Catalogue 
of Valuable Works in all branches of Literature, suitable for Presents, 
Libraries, Prizes, &c. A Catalogue (74 pp.) of the latest New Books Published 
at Discount Prices, and a short List oF French Books. Now Ready.—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., London, W. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


COMPLETION OF MR. J. G. MILLAIS’ GREAT WORK. 


“For many years this sptendid work will probably 
one of the standard authorities on British 
is, and in the matter of illustration it will most 

wkely be always without a rival.’’—NATUBE. 


THE MAMMALS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
THREE VOLUMES. 


Coloured Plates, 62 Photocravures, and 140 Illustrations in 
We @ Ce Black-and- White. 


Price Eighteen Guineas net (sold in Sets only). 


Tne Publishers will be pleased to forward a Full Prospectus, witha 
Specimen Plate; or, W wherever possible, will send a Specimen Volume 
for inspe inspection by intending Purchasers. 


THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 


By JOHN ANDREW DOYLE, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


THE MIDDLE COLONIES. vo, Ids. net. 
THE COLONIES UNDER THE HOUSE 
OF HANOVER. With Map, 8vo, 14s. net. 


* * These volumes are in continuation of the Author's former 
works on the same subject: ** Virginia, Maryland, and the Caro- 
linas,” published in 1582, and “ The Puritan Colonies,” published 
in 1886. a Tee 
ABRIDGED EDITION OF MYERS’ HUMAN PERSONALITY. 

In One Volume 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS 
SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 


By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
Edited 2 and Abridged by his S 











on, Lrorotp HamiLTon Mrers, 








OMER AND HIS AGE 
Hom 2s, 6d. net. 

*.* The argument in this book is that the Homeric Epics present 
an historical unity; a bright, complete, and harmonious picture of 
a single age, probably a brief age, in its political, legal, social, and 
religious aspects, in its customs, and in its military equipment. 
The Epics, save in disputable passages, contain no anachronisms. 
Evidence is drawn from the comparative study of institutions, of 
other early national heroic poems, and of comparative archeology, 
and “ Mycenwxan” and Greek Art. 


CHEAP REISSUE, 8vo, 6s. net. 


AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: its Forms, 


its Classes, its Development, and its Value, By JAMES Scurvy, M.A., LL. dD. 
LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 
THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 


AND MR. HYDE, with otber Fables. By Rosert Lovis Srevensoy. 

POCKET EDITION. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 3s. net. 

*,* This is the first of a New Series of Pocket Editions of Standard 
Bovks which Messrs, Longmans and Co, propose to issue from time to 
time, 


THE AENEID OF VERGIL. Translated into 
English Verse by James Ruoaners. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Books I,-VL., 2s. net ; Books VII.-XIL., 2s, net; Complete in one volume, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Rhoades is easily the first of tho translators who have written in blank 
verse. He has gone as near the impossible as can be hoped.”"—Athenzum, 


By Axprew Lana. 

















PERSONAL IDEALISM AND MYSTICISM 
The Paddock Lectures for 1906, delivered at the General Semin ry, New 
York. By Wieniam Raven Ivar, M.A., D.D., late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge; Vicar of All Saints’, Knightsbridge, London. Crown Svo, 
Ss. Od. net. | On Monday next. 


ESSAYS: CRITICAL AND POLITICAL. 


By J. H. Batrour Browser, K.C., Author of “South Africa: a Glance at 
Current Conditions and P olitios,” &e. 2 vols. 8vo0, 7s. 6d. net each. 





WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. _ 
LITERARY STUDIES. With Portrait. 3 


ts) 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

A reissue of Vol. IIT. is now ready, which contains three papers 
by Mr. Bagehot which have not hitherto been reprinted,—viz., ** The 
Chances of a Long Conservative Régime in England” (“ Fortnightly 
Review,” 1878), “‘ Boscastle” (“‘ Spectator,” 1866), “Mr. Grote” 
(“ Spectator,” 1871). 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Crown vo, 3s. 6d. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Compiled from the 
Papers and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. B 
Francis Partaenore Verner and Margarer M. Verner. CHEAPE 
REISSUE OF THE ABRIDGED EDITION. With 24 Portraits. 2 vols, 
crown vo, 7s. 





vols, 








MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: 


The Social and Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day 
to Day. By Professor T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. Illustrated, 


Extra Crown ove, 5s. 
[ Handbooks of Archwology and Antiquities. 


ON MUNICIPAL AND NATIONAL 
TRADING. 


By the ) Right } Hon. LORD AVEBURY. -_8v0, 5s. net. 


ss PERSIA 
PAST AND PRESENT, 


By Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


Illustrated, 17s. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An interesting and instructive volume of 
Persian travel It is a fascinating book, even for the general reader.”’ 


STRUCTURE & GROWTH OF 
THE MIND. 


By W. MITCHELL, Hughes Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Adelaide; formerly Examiner in Philosophy, 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 10s. net. [ Tuesday. 


*,* A book on the theory of the mind written as a text-book for University 
students, but a general reader will find no difficulty in reading it, if he is not 
too auxious to run as he reads. 























SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. 


By Professor HENRY SIDGWICK. §vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
[ Tuesday. 








GIORDANO BRUNO. 
By J. LEWIS McINTYRE, M.A., 
gravure Plate, 8vo, 10s. net. 


SPECTATOR,.—“ Mr. Me Intyre’s painstaking volume is very welcome...... A 
clear aud interes sting narrative. 


FIRST LATIN. BOOK. 


By W. H. 8. JONES, M.A., Perse School, 
Globe Svo, ls. 6d. 

*,* A First Year's Course on the Reform method, with numerous Exercises, 
Grammatical Drill Tables, Latin Songs with — Summaries for Revision, 
Picture Competition Lessous, Vocabulary, &c., 

ATHEN ZUM.—* An admirable « »m promise . tv 
grammatical | method of | teaching a la: iguage. @ 


ANDREW GOODFELLOW. 
A Tale of 1805. By HELEN H. WATSON. 
MORNING P OST.—** A book which deserves the popul 


no d& »ubt achieve. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER READY ON TUESDAY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Illustrated. Price ls. 4d. Annual Subscription, lés, 
The FEBRUARY Number contains: 

VON MOLTKE’S VIEW OF WASNMINGTON’'S STRATEGY. 
WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE. 
THE CATHEDRAL OF SAINTE CECILE, AT ALSI. 
Ropins PENNELL. Pictures by Josera Penney, 
THE ~~ tena dete eeeateaiaetentel HOUSE. 
LB Baron 

And numerous other ' Stories and Articles of Gene ral Interest. 


D.Sc. With Photo- 





Cambridge. 


ween the direct and the old 


= 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
arity which it will 





By 
By Evizaneta 


By Francis 








JANUARY» NUMBER Now READY. 
THE 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s, 64. Annual Subscription, post-free, lls, 
Coyrtents ror JANUARY: 
A THEIST’S IMPRESSIONS OF JUDAISM. By G. 
STUDIES IN THE JEWISH LITURGY. By Dr. I. Exsocex. ~ 
BODLEIAN GENIZA FRAGMENTS. By A. Cow.er.—GEONIC RE. 
SPONSA. XIIL-XV. By Prof. Lovurs Giyseerc—THE PROLOGUE 
TO ECCLESIASTICUS. By J. H. A. Hart.—THE POLITICAL RIGHTS 
OF ENGLISH JEWS. By H. 5S. Q. Hexergues.—NOTES ON OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. VII. Lireranr axp Hrstoricat Criricism. 
VIII. Savi axp Davip. IX. Concivsion. By Sranter A, Coox,— 
MISCELLANEA. Psalm cxxxiii: by Rev. 5. Fyne. Jews in Bome, 1704: by 
A. Francis Stecart. Zu dem Sendschreiben des Nehemia Gaon: by Dr. 
8s. PosyaNskL—CBITICAL NOTICES. Rev. G. Margoliouth’s ‘The 
Hebrew MSS. at the British Museum”: by Dr. L. Extnocex. “ The Extra- 
ordinary Points in the Pentateuch”: by Prof. Lupwic Briar. “ Judah 
Messer Leon on the Vetus Logica”’’: by Norman Beytwicu, * Dr. Hirsch. 
fela’s Translation of the Khazari”: by Dr: A. Wot. “Dr. Bick’ 
Judaism”: by Dr. A. Woir. “Dr. Chotzner’s Essays”: by Dr, A. Wour.— 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HEBRAICA AND JUDAICA. Octosern—Drcempzr, 
1906. By L.A, 





E. Bippit.— 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, Londos, B.C. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd. London. 
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ESSEX - - Vol. IL 


published this month. 
LINCOLN -~ 
NORFOLK ~ = 
NORTHAMPTON Vol. 


Vol. Il. 
Vol. Il. 
II. 


HAVE JUST BEEN PUBLISHED IN 


The Victoria History of 
the Counties of England. 


DEVON . . I. 
CORNWALL I. 
SOMERSET I. 


Were published in October last. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED— 


NOTTINGHAM Vol. I. 
BERKSHIRE . Vol. I. 


The following have also been issued— 


Norfoik, 1. Worcester, 
Hertfordshire, 1. 


Hampshire, 1 and 2. 
Cumberland, 1 and 2. 


Northamptonshire, 1. 


I and 2. 
Surrey, i and 2. 
Bedfordshire, I. 
Derby, 1. Durham, 1. Sussex, 1. Lancashire, 1. 


Essex, I. 


Warwick, 1. Buckingham, 1 


*,* Further Volumes will be issued at short intervals. 


The 
“Northamptonshire Families ” 
in 1906. 


Volume was published 


The Volume of 
“HERTFORDSHIRE 
FAMILIES” 


appears this month. 


These Volumes are limited to 500 Copies, 
and the type has been distributed. 


Full Prospectus and all particulars as to Contents 
and Price post-free on application to the Publishers; 
or of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 
10 Orange Sireet, Leicester Square, W.C. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN &.CO. Lta. 


“Idyll and tragedy, drama and romance, 
Parts of this narrative are more intensely 
exciting than anything in sensational novels,” 

—Dr. BRANDES, 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN’S | 


MEMOIRS OF A 
REVOLUTIONIST, 


A New, Cheaper, & Enlarged Edition Published To-Day, 
Price 6s. 





AN OUTLINE OF THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF OUR SHORES. 


By JOSEPH SINEL, 
Of the Zoological Station, Jersey; Associate of the Marine 
Biological Association of Great Britain. 


Illustrated by 120 Photographs from Nature and numerous 
Descriptive Diagrams, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ Well adapted for young students of marine zoology, both by its 
scientific treatment and attractive style.”— Zimes. 
“ Beginners will find it invaluable.” —Scotsman. 


HISTORIC LINKS. ‘Topographical Guides to 
the Reading of History. By DoroTHea Macuire, L.L.A, 
With a Preface by HuBEeRT Hatt, of H.M. Public Record 
Office. With 16 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 

“The book is well worth reading, and should do a very useful work in 
helping young people to realise ancient history.”—Athenzum, 

“* The idea is good and well carried out.’’—Spectator. 

* We have seldom seen a book that pleased us better.”—Teacher, 


MEDALLIONS FROM EARLY FLORENTINE 


HISTORY. By Emity UNDERDOWN (“Norley Chester”), 

Author of “Stories from Dante,” &c. Imperial 16mo, 5s. net. 

“A charming volume, resetting the most picturesque incidents, and 

presenting afresh the most attractive personages of an entrancing but 
confused period.’’—Educatwnal Times. 


“ A delightful work.”"—Liverpool Post. 


THE TOURISTS INDIA. By E. A. 


REYNOLDS-BALL, Author of “ Paris in its Splendour,” &c, 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL PHRASES. 


By HuGH MontGomery, Assisted by PHILIP G, CamBray, 
Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*“* A book of singular interest.’’—Scotsman. 
“ A really admirable guide to all wanting information in a hurry,”—Standard, 
“ An interesting experiment.”—Athenzum, 





FIFTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 6s. net. 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR-BOOK AND 
DIRECTORY, 1907. 


“A book of reference that the educational profession and the press have by 
this time found to be indispensable.”—Athenzum. 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR-BOOK. 


(Public Schools.) The First Annual Issue, under the direction 
of the Editors of the “ Public Schools Year-Book.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 1907. 


New and Interesting Novel, dealing with the Story of a 
Girl Undergraduate. 


IN STATU PUPILLARI. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s 


** Written with an engaging freshness of manner, and always interesting 08 
a well-studied reflection of actualities in the most promising field of contem- 
porary scholastic life.""—Scotsman. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO, Limited, 
2 HIGH STREET. BLOOMSBUBY, W.C, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
COMMERCE IN WAR. By L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES, 


K.C., M.P. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

« 4 full exposition of the rules of international law. Not to the lawyer only 
does the book appeal, but to the shipowuer, shipper, diplomatists aud 
consuls.” — Westminster Gazette, ; z 

«4 convenient and exhaustively classified volume.”’—Standard. 7 

“In his facts Mr. Atherley-Jones is perfectly trustworthy, and as regar 
arrangement be has hit on a plan which is convenient and useful. 


—Yorkshire Post. 
DANTE AND HIS ITALY. By Lownspate Race, B.D. 
Oxon. 


With $2 Illustrations largely from contemporary Frescoes and 
Y ts, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. ss 
eu tank tenet won te a biography of the “‘ Divino Poeta” ; it is rather an 
attempt to depict afresh the life of Dante's time, and to look at the Italian 
world of the Trecento through Dante's eyes. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS: 
The Bampton Lectures for 1905. By F. W. BussE.t, D.D., Fellow and 
Vice-Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

This important work describes the influeuce of the Christian Church upon 
the development of society. 


THE BRASSES OF ENGLAND. By Henrserr W. 
suis, M.A. With many IUustratious, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
oa, S ’ . [Antiquary’s Books. 

The President of the Monumental Brass Society here treats of brasses from 
the human and historic, as well as the technical, point of view. He traces the 
rise and decline of the art of brass-engraving from the reign of Edward I, to 
the Caroline Decadence. 

By H. 


HE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. 
T Bastian, M.D., F.R.S, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The ever-interesting question of the Evolution of Life has become all the 
more absorbing of late owing to researches concerning Inorganic Evolution, 
the properties of Radium, and the transmutation of so-called elements. 

Recent vew experiments of a decisive kind are recorded, and an over- 
whelming weight of evidence is shown to exist in favour of the de novo origin 
or life. 


THE WOMEN-ARTISTS OF BOLOGNA. By Laura 
M. Race. With 20 Lilustrations, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. : 
These biographies of the four chief women-artists of Bologna—that city of 
famous women—have an interest beyond that which attaches to the names 
round which the matter is grouped. Very valuable is the light thrown on the 
environment in which they severally moved. 
By Thirty- 


GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. 
four Champions. Edited, with an Introduction, by Henry Leacu. 
With 24 Portraits, demy Svo, 7s. 61. net. 

This work consists of thirty-four contributions by all the most celebrated 
liviug players, amateur and professionai, including J. L. Low, A. G. Barry, 
Horace G. Hutchinson, J. E. Laidlay, Harold H. Hilton, Edward Blackwell, 
¢. K. Hutchison, W. J. Travis, Tom Morris, James Braid, H. Vardon, J. H. 
Taylor, Willie Park, Jack White, &c.,in which they describe their commence- 
ment of the game and their progress at it, their early faults and peculiar 
difficulties and how they overcame them. The book is both interesting and 
amusing. 


THE CONTROL OF A SCOURGE; or, How Cancer is 
Curable. By Cuarves P. Cuiipe, B.A., F.R.C.S. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 

The aim of this book is to acquaint the public with the favourable outlook 
which surgical operation to-day offers, and to show from a consideration of 
modern views of the nature of Cancer, as well as from actual results obtained 
in its treatment, the improvement that might be anticipated, were it not for 
the deplorable ignorance that exists of its early signs, and the dread of 
seeking advice at the only time when it is possible to cure it. 

“ An enlightened and hopeful book.”—Morning Leader, 


THE DRINK PROBLEM IN ITS MEDICO-SOCIO- 
LOGICAL ASPECTS. Edited by T. N. Kerysacx, M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of Inebriety. With 2 Diagrams, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This is an authoritative work on the much-discussed Alcohol Question. 
Each section is written by a medical expert. The subject is dealt with ina 
form appealing to the intelligent layman, as well as meeting the requiro- 
ments of the medical practitioner. 


TO-MORROW IN THE FAR EAST. By Everarp 
Cores. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
A discussion of the Yellow Problem which is growing in importance and 
seriousness every hour. ‘he arming of China is examined by Mr, Cotes, 
and au impartial light is thrown on the missionaries and their work. 


THE OLD PARISH CLERK. By P. H. Dircurie.p, 
M.A., F.S.A. With 30 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book has been written with the object of collecting the numerous 
stories told by our fathers concerning an interesting race of men, Descrip- 
tions of old-time services and of the eccentricities of both clergy and clerks, 
the biographies of worthies of the profession, and chapters on the history of 
the office, their guilds and miracle plays, will appeal to all lovers of old 
English couutry life. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lvcas. 

With 25 Portraits and Illustrations, Fourth Edition, demy 5vo, 7s. 6d. net, 

A cheap edition of one of the most successful biographies of recent years, 

which hitherto has been in two volumes, The author has carefully revised 
the text, in many cases adding to it. 


THE NAPLES RIVIERA. By Hersert M. VaucGuay. 
With 25 Illustrations in Colour by Maurice GREIFFENHAGEN. 6s, 
“The Naples Riviera’”’ describes in light vein the many places of beauty 
> upon the Bays of Naples and Salerno, including the islands of Ischia 
and Capri. 


LAND NATIONALIZATION AND LAND TAXATION. 
By Harotp Cox, M.P. Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


It deals with important aspects of the land question, and the new chapters 
are concerned with the question of the proposed taxation of Land Values. 


CHARLTON 





SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. 
Kaurmayyx, Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
This book shows the connexion betweeu modern Socialism and the general 
current of thought extending over the whole field of intellectual activity. 


THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. By W. L. 
Mackenziz, M.D., Medical Member of the Local Government Board of 
Scotland. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

This book deals in a practical way with the medical supervision of school 
children as it affects parents, teachers, and doctors. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH IN HARMONY WITH 
LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. A Catechism for Parents and Teachers, 
By Sir Otiver Lopes, F.R.S, Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
An attempt to draw up a statement of creed acceptable to Christians, and 
yet at the sume time able to stand scientific scrutiny. 


FICTION. 
TEMPTATION. By Ricuarp Bacor, Author of “ Casting 


of Nets,” * Donna Diana,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
In his new work the author shifts his canvas from Rome and the intricacies 
of Roman society, and draws his characters from the ranks of the Italian 
provincial noblesse aud its surroundings. 


WHITE FANG. By Jacx Lonpoy, Author of “The 
Call of the Wild,” “ The Sea Wolf,” &. With a Frontispiece by Cuarius 
Livingston BuLt. Crown 8vo, és. 

Mr. London bas returned to the scenes of his greatest success, ‘‘ The Call of 
the Wiid.” In“ White Fang” Mr. London shows us the taming of a wolf, 
from the time when he first hovers round a dog-siedge through the long 
mouths of his gradual adoption of the ways and habits of man-animals. It is 
a big story,—big in idea and treatment. 


A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. By Mary Frypuarer, Author 
of * Bhe Rose of Joy.” With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 
A quiet. story with a happy ending. The characters are away from the rush 
of modern life, and the piot is chiefly in the development of emotion rather 
than in circumstauces, 


THE KINSMAN. By Mrs. AtFrep Srpewick, Autaor 
of “Cynthia's Way.” With 8 Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo, 68, 
Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick’s new novel is the story of a rich man and his 
“double.” It is treated throughout as a comedy, and the complications that 
arise depend chiefly on one man beiug a gentieman and the other an ill- 
educated Cockuey clerk. 


THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. By Mary E. 


Many. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

As an old man, Ronald Love recalls the early days of his childhood, and 
endeavours to describe places, people, aud eveats, not as he now discerns 
om to — been aud to have occurred, but as he saw them with the eyes 
of a chill, 


STEPPING WESTWARD. By M. E. Francis. Crown 
vo. 6s. 


A collection of short stories dealing with rustic life. The scene in some 
instances is laid in Dorset, and in others in a certain district of South-West 
Lancashire no less familiar to the author. 


A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. By H. B. Marriorr 
Watson, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The action of this romance is encompassed within one week, and the scene 
is a beautiful country park in which a well-known lady of Society is giving a 
pastoral performance of ‘‘A Midsummer Night's Dream” in the cause of 
charity. 


, r 
HARRY AND URSULA. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
“ Major Jim.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Harry and Ursula” (‘‘a story with two sides”) is written in alternate 
chapters by a pair of lovers, each of whom gives a version of the events which 
severed their destinies, the author takiug up the narrative in the last chapter 
alone, to relate how they finally became united, 


LIVING LIES. By Estaer Miuter. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


“Living Lies” deals with the rise to eminence of a brilliant young physician, 
who is burdeaed by a secret crime for which he has allowed his friend to 
suffer peual servitude. 


THE PLOW-WOMAN. By Eveanor Gates, Author of 
“The Biography of a Prairie Girl.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
**The Plow-Woman "is a moving human story dealing with the vicissitudes 
of a little family settled on the Dakota prairie, and troubled by Indian risings 
on one hand and the persecution of a rascally landgrabber on the other. 


THE OTHER PAWN. By Mary Deane. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This novel deals with Bath, as it was when the grace and glamour of its 
reposeful beauty seized upon Swinburue's imagination, 


THE MILL. By Ravpu Brersertoy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The Mill’’ deals with a good-natured struggle between two men for 
mastery ina village, The one isa mau of means, the other an enterprising 
miller and engineer, who is ever sceking to extend his business. 


A WILDERNESS WINNER. By Epiru A. Baryert. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Shows us in the Old World the pie that is led by our friends in the New. 
The story begins in England with The life that we all know so well. Then we 
go with our hero and heroine overseas, where nothing is easy, and with them 
plunge into the active contest for the first necessities of human life. 


DISCIPLES. By Mary Crospre. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The central figure, Denise, is of a cold, lawless, intellectual type, and her 
disciples are ber sister and a friend. The story deals with the influence of 
Denise upon these disciples aud its ultimate effect upon herself. 





Kindly write to Mossrs. METHUEN for their New and Elaborate CATALOGUE, which contains full descriptions of their 


Books and very numerous lilustrations. 
applicant. It, also, is illustrated. 


Their New Announcement List is Now Ready, and will be sent to any 





METHUEN and CO., 36 


Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE NEW THEOLOGY 


The Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL says :—“‘!i shOuld be giad to 
have written this book.” 


THE CREED of CHRIST 
THE CREED of CHRIST 


Third Edition. 








Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL (of the City Temple), in the DarLy 
CHKONICLE :—“ Zhis book is almost as remarkable in its way as was 
‘Ecce Homo’ a century or so ago. I may say, without fear of being 
misunderstood, that a considerable purtion of it [‘ The Creed of Christ’) 
has already entered into my pulpit teaching, which is only the same 
thing as to say that most of the ideas herein set forth are already in 
the air; consciously or sub-conscivusly, the modern mind is laying 
old of them, To this unknown writer is due the credit of possessing 
a spiritual insight anda clear and forceful style which few possess, 
ahd which have equipped him for the task of showing others what they 
already think.” 

Times.— The book deserves the attention of religious teachers.” 

Mr. Henry Murray, in the SunDAy SuN :—“ Zhis is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable and the most fascinating book which has appeared on 
its own lines since Ernest Renan issued to an astonished world ‘ La 
Vie de Jésus’ The book is admirably written.” 

Mr. E. F. Bertamy, in the SuNpAY TIMEs :—‘“ A remarkable 
book......bids fair to attract as much attention—and deservedly svo— 
ae did ‘ Ecce Homo’ forty years ago. 

THE CREED OF CHRIST.—A srrikINGLY ORIGINAL WORK 
DEALING WITH THE ELEMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF CHRIST'S 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE SOVEREIGN DogmMas or His Crusp. 


seeeee 





JUST PUBLISHED 


OUT OF THE SILENCE 
OUT OF THE SILENCE. 


A Poem by JAMES RHOADES. 


*,* This poem is an attempt to embody in verse the doctrine 
that by conscious realisation of the indwelling Principle of Life, 
man may atiain to completeness here and now. While outwardly 
cenforming to the metrical form of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, “Out of the Silence” is in obvious opposition to its 
teaching. 


ls. net. 





Daily Teleqraph.—“ A dainty booklet of quatrains......something of a counter- 
blast to the famous ‘ Rubaiyat’ as Englished by FitzGerald.” 


Tribune.—‘‘ The poem contains memorable stanzas, and throughout a high 
level of diction is maintained. There is a graceful and delicately moulded 
symmetry about the poem which renders it a literaryachievement of no 
mean value..... Mr. Rhoades is cordially to be congratulated.” 

Liverpool Courier.—“* Mr. Rhoades has succeeded in producing a sequence 
of seventy-five stanzas of more than common beauty—so beautiful, indeed, 
that they are not in the least unworthy of their FitzGerald-Omarian form.” 
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Among other Articles of interest to ali whe ling 
in the country, to-day’s éssue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the jollowing :— 


THE GROUND ASH PAPERS. 


By RorHeRAN Iivurst. 
WINTER BIRD PLUMAGE. 
CO-OPERATIVE FARMING: Some Facts and Figares, 
HOUNDS PAST AND PRESENT. By “ Marytop.” 
PTARMIGAN AND THEIR INSTINCTS. 
THE PROBLEM OF FIRES. By “ Home Covuyrres.” 
THE WOOD-PIGEON EPIDEMIC IN SUSSEX. 
GOLF: The Amateur Championship of India—The 


Cricketers’ Inter-County Tournament—The London Pro. 
fessional Foursomes—Like as we Lie. By F. R. Burrow. 


MR. MILLAIS’S NATURAL HISTORY. 

AN AIRSHIP ON THE WATER. Illustrated. 
GULLS AND THE PLOUGHMAN. Illustrated. 
AGREAT DAY WITH THE CARLOW HOUNDS. 
PHEASANT SHOOTING AT ITS BEST. 

TURF AND STUD NOTES. By “Ctanioy.” 
WINTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND: Bandy 


Match, St. Moritz v, Davos—ki-ing at Montana—Sports Week 
at Villars. 


—XV. New Cities, 


Portrait of the Weck: MRS. BURN, 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre. 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters judged interesting enough to be published, payment 
will be made unless it is requested that they may be inserted 
free. 

Subjects which will be regarded as of interest are anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural Hislory, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 


practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
) dwellers in, the country. 
| concise. 


Letters should be short and 
From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Lelters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 


| paper only, and should always be accompanied by the naine 


and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 


















A ROBLE pune They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written, 


NIGHT AND MORNING If not marked Country, tt will be taken for granted that 


remuneration ts not expected. 


NIGHT AN D MORNING | All letters should be addressed to 


| The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 


By KATRINA TRASK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


Mrs. Trask’s poem treats of the woman brought before Christ 
by the Scribes and Pharisees for breaking the Seventh Com- 


mandment. 


Tribune.—"* Mrs. Trask approaches the subject in a spirit of deep reverence. | 66 THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
Her treatment is that of a poet...... Where to fail would have been at once so 
easy and as perilous, she has succecded in producing a poem of exquisite 


beauty and genuine pathos.” ‘is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 


Standaré.—* A blank-verse poem of very unusual quality......told with > 4 » 
hada Gleney and restraint......cimple, beautiful, and yet supremely agents » price 6d. weekly >; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


| 


— Mrs. Trask is unquestionably a poet, and one whose further work 
we shall await with interest.” | 
New York Times.—“ An inspiring message to humanity of surpassing beauty 


and Miltonic dignity. The quality of its verse and the high quality of its | The PUBLISHER, ° The County Gentleman, = 
philosophy ehould destine ‘ Night and Morning’ to become immortal.” | 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 


Daily Telegraph.—“* Very thoughtful and beautiful.” 
| Holborn, W.C. 





JOHN LANE, The: Bodley Head, London and New York. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 











4r ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 





THE 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
LAFCADIO HEARN. 


ELIZABETH BISLAND. 
In 2 vols. Svo. 
With Portraits, Views, & Facsimiles. 


Price 24s. net. 





The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

“Tho life of Lafcadio Hearn was a 
romance, and his letters to many would be 
the more fascinating in that they are an 
exploration into the unknown.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

« A work of the intensest interest, a book 
that brings a complex and exotic subject 
into the area of criticism and contact, and 
should go a long way towards fixing his 
place in literature.” 

The BRITISH WEEFLY. 


“The book is alive with interest. It is 





indeed one of the most fascinating and | 


holding among recent biographies, and | 
should be puzzled to think of any one quite 
its equal in a certain strange impressive- 
ness.” 

The MORNING POST. 

“Letters and life together make up a 
whole of intense fascination and of the 
profoundest interest to modern thought.’ 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“The two volumes will spread abroad a 
tardy knowledge about one of the most 
interesting personalities among the writers 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury......He reminds one of De Quincey, 
Poe, and Stevenson.” 

The TRIBUNE. 

“There is nothing but praise for the way 
in which this memorial of a very notable 
man has been done.” 


THE JAPANESE SPIRIT. By 


Professor Okakura. With an Intro- 
duction by George Mexepita. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net, 





“Fundamental truths necessa for the proper | 
: 7 prope | Chapter IV.—The Political Labour Movement. 


understanding of my fatherland.’ 

Spectator.—‘‘We welcome this really valuable 
analysis, from the pen of a distinguished Japanese 
scholar, of the national characteristics of Japan.” 


SPINOZA: a Handbook to the Ethics. 


By J. Alanson Picton, Autbor of “ The 
Religion of the Uuiverse,” &. Crown &vo, 
Se. net. 

Contents.—Part I.—Concernine God. Part Il.— 
The Nature and Origin of the Mind. Part III.— 
The Origin and Nature of Mental Affections. 
Part 1V.—The Bondage of Man. Part V.—The 
Power of the Intellect ; or, The Freedom of Man. 


THE LIFE OF REASON, OR THE 
PHASES OF HUMAN PROGRESS. By 
George Santayana, Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy in Harvard University. In 5 
vols. I. Introduction, Reason in Common 
Sense. IT. min Society, ITI. Reason in 
Religion. IV. Reason in Art. V. Reason in 

Crown 8v0, 5s. net. each. 

Westminster Gazette.—“It would be difficult to 
find among the philosophers who have instructed 
or sought te instruct mankind, from Plato down- 








» | Literature and Art. 
} 


| Medicine and Technology. VII.—Social 5c 


| Boards. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


wards, a rhetorician so brilliant as is Professor | i 


Santayana.” 


NEW AND FORTH- 
COMING BOOKS. 


THE KINGDOM OF MAN. By 


&. Ray Lankester, Demy 8vo, with about 
60 Liiustrations, 3s, 6d. net, 


° - ° 
THE BIRD: its Form and Function. 
By CG William Beebo, Curator of Orni- 
thology of the New York Zoological Park, 
Author of “*Two Bird Lovers in Mexico.” 
With over 370 Illustrations, chiefly Photo- 
graphed from Life by the Author, size 6} by 
9 in., 14s, net, 
Tella the story of the evolution of birds. The 
treatment is free from technical language, and fita 
the book for all nature lovers and studeuts. 


THE NATIVE RACES OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


A Series of Illustrated Ethnographical 
Handbooks intended to convey accurate 
information in a popular and readable 
torm. 

Tilustrated, demy §vo, 6s. net each. 


NATIVES OF BRITISH CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By A. Werner. With 32 Full- 
page Llustrations, 296 pp. 


Recently Published. 


NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. By 


Northcote W. Thomas. With 32 Full- 
page Illustrations, 272 pp., Gs. net. 

Tri —** We have first a description of the 
Contine nt, then we pass at once to a study of 
the native human inhabitants...... Their physical 
appearance, language, art, science, their arts and 
crafts, their food, their pleasures, their methods of 
government and social organisation, their marriage 
customs and initiation ceremonies, their manner 
of disposing of the dead, their ideas of religion, 
their magic, myths and tales, are all described with 
much minvuteness, but at the same time in a 
thoroughly popular and iuteresting style. The 
book is farther at once amply and thoroughly 
illustrate: _. - Thomas is to be heartily con- 
gratulated upon his work.’ 

















THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCE AT ST. LOUIS. Edited by 
Moward J. Rogers. In 8 vols. Svo. 
Vols. I. to VI. Now Ready; others shortly. 
10s. net each vol. 

Vol. I.—Philosophy and Mathematics. Vol. IT.— 
Politics, Law and Religion. Vol. Language, 
Vol. IV. —Inorganic Sciences, 
Vol. VI.— 
SICUCces, 


Vol. V.—Biolozy ani Cychology 


Vol, VIIL—Education and Religion. 


Prospectus on application, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN. Illustrated 4to, limited 
to 1,0v0 copies for England aud America, £2 2s 
net. 

Issued in honour of the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of Franklin's birth. The text follows exactly 
that of the MS. discovered im 1867 by the Hon, 
John Biglow, and is the only authoritative one. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN 

AUSTRALASIA: a Study in Social Democracy. 

By Victor S. Clark, Ph.D. Crown bdyo, 
6s. net. 

Contents.—Chapter L—The Country and its 

Resources Chapter II.—People and Institutions, 

Chapter 111.—Working Men and Trade Unions. 








Chapter V.—The Labour Programme. Chapter VIL— 
A White Australia. Chapter VII.—Minimum Wage 
Chapter VIII.—Industrial Arbitration 
Acts, Chapter IX.—Juristic Aspects of Compulsory 
Arbitration. Chapter X.—Economic and Social 
Effects of Industrial Regulation. Chapter XI.— 
The Government in Business. X11.—Conclusion 
and Outlook. 


FRIENDS ON THE SHELF. By 


Bradford Torrey. Crown &vo, 5s. net. 
A volume of appreciative Es on Hazlitt, 
FitzGerald, Thoreau, Stevenson, Keats, apd others 
by one of America’s toremost critics. 











NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 
EMMA LADY HAMILTON. A 


Biography. Compiled from New and Original 
Documents; with an Appendix of Notes and 
Letters by ‘Walter Sichel. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
OF THE ORIGINAL EDITION 
The Daily News said:—‘* Not merely a book of 
poignant buman interest, but ap historical docu- 
ment of the first importance.” 
The Bookman said :—‘* Mr. Sichel deserves all the 
credit that his book is bound to achieve for him. 





SOME STANDARD 
BOOKS. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR 
NORTH AMERICA. By A @ Sradiey. 
New Illustrated Edition, extra crown #8vo, 
3s. 64. net. 

Mr. Bradley writes as enthusiastic and almost 
as eloquent English as Macaulay, aud the book can 
be cordially recommended to all who desire to 
know how the British Empire has grown. 


THE ENGLAND AND HOLLAND 
OF THE PILGRIMS. By Henry Martyn 
Dexter, D.D., LL.D., anil his Son, Morton 
Dexter. Llustrated, demy 8vo, 158. net. 

No effort has been spxred to discover all that 
history can reveal as to the persouality aud beliefs 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


TACITUS, and other Roman Studies, 
By Gaston Bol Translated by W. G. 
Hourtcuison, Demy 8vo, ~ a 

Contents.—Tacitus: how he became a Historian ; 
the Conception of History in Tacitus ; the Judgment 
of Tacitus on the Cwsars; Political Opinions of 

Tacitus; Schools of Declamation at Rome; the 

Rowan Journal ; the Poet Martial. 

The author is Professor of Latin Eloquence at 
the College of France. 


RENASCENCE PORTRAITS. 


Studies of Pietro Aretino, Thomas Cromwell, 
Maximilian I. By Paul Van Dyke, D.D. 
With 3 Portraits in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. 

Professor Van Dyke states that he wrote this 
book with ‘*‘ a desire to be interesting,” that is, for 
the general reader rather than for the scientific 
student of history. 

Pall Mall Gazotte.—“ We have not encountered 
for some time a more absorbing or valu able chapter 
of the history of intellectual progress. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY 
(476-1900). By Henry Dwight Sedg- 
wick. Ss. dd. net. 

An outline history from the fall of the Western 
Empire. The principal matters of interest covered 
by the period are the Papacy, the Renaissance, anf 
the Risorgimento. A chronological table of the 
Popes and Emperors, a genealogy of the Medici, a 
table of the Kings of the two Sicilies, and a biblio- 
graphy are also provided. 


THE FLORENTINE HISTORY. By 


Nicolo Machiavelli. Transiated from the 
Italian by Ninian Hitt Tuomson, MLA, In 2 
vols., 128. net. 


JOHN OF GAUNT: King of Castile 


and Léon, Duke of Aquitane aud Lancaster, 
Earl of Derby, Lincoln, and Leicester. By 
8S. Armitage-Smith, late Scholar of New 
College, Oxford. Lilustrated, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
No adequate biography of so important a per- 
souage in English history has hitherto appeared. 
Guardian.—“* We have "rarely come across a more 
brilliant and thorough piece of work,” 


GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF THE 
16th CENTURY. Studies of six representa- 
tive men of Elizabethan England, viz.: Sir 
Thomas More, Sir Philip sidney, Badmund 
Spenser, Sir Walter Raleigh, Francis Bacon, 
and William Shakespeare. By Sidney Lee. 
With an Introductory Essay defining the as aspi- 
rations of the period. Bibliographies, Index, 
and Chronological Tables, Illustrated with 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This is one of the most illuminating works deal- 
ing with the most fascinating period of English 
history. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS, 1870-1900. By 
J. Holland Rose, L D., Author of “ The 
Life of Napoleon L” With Maps and Plans, 
demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
Will prove most useful to all who wish to study 
the meaning ot present affairs. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Selected and Arranged by 
Kate M. arren, Lecturer in Evglish 
Language and Literature at Westfield College 
(University of London). With an Intro- 
duction by Storrorp A. Brooxe, MLA, 
Demy 8vo, about 1,000 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Athenzum says :—* Sound literary jud 
scholastic experience, and a knowledge of the best 
English writers of all ages are employed with happy 
results in the making of Miss Kate Warren's 
* Treasury of English Literature,’” 

The Guardian says :—‘*‘Must beyond doubt be 
accorded a high place in ranks ot such literature, 
Adwirably chosen and arranged.” 
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LIBRARY OF TRAVELS 


of the 16th and 17th CENTURIES. 


“WE DOUBT WHETHER A STATE DEPARTMENT, EVEN 
WITH EXPENSE AND AUTHORITY AND FACILITIES UN- 
LIMITED, COULD HAVE TURNED OUT A SERIES .BETTER 
EQUIPPED IN MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, AND 
PAPER AND TEXT THAN Messrs. MACLEHOSE HAVE 
MADE OF THOSE RARE OLD SEA YARNS. ‘THEY ARE 
MAGNIFICENT.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

Further Volumes will be announced. 
A fully tustrated Prospectus of this very important 
Series will be sent post-free on application. 


The Tercentenary of the Founding of Virginia, 1607, will be 
celebrated by the publication of the works of 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, inctuaing- 
The Generall Historie of Virginia, New England, and the 
Summer Isles, with the procedings of those Severall Colonies 
and the Accidents that befell them in all their Journyes and 
Discoveries. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net per vol. Special 
Edition, 25s. net per vol. (Immediately. 


“There is no name, excepting Raleigh's, which recalls so much of the 
romance and the imagination of the Elizabethan time as that of plain John 
Smith, the yeoman’s son of Louth.”—Tribune. 


LITHGOW’S TRAVELS. 
The Totall Discourse of the Rare Adventures and painefull 
Peregrinations of long nineteene Yeares Travayles to the 
most Famous Kingdomes in Europe, Asia, and Africa, in 
Surveighing of Forty-eight kingdomes ancient and moderne. 
By WILLIAM LITHGOW. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
12s. 6d. net. Special Edition, 25s. net. 


PURCHAS’S COLLECTION OF VOYAGES. 


Entitled Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas His Pilgrimes. 
Contayning a History of the World in Sea Voyages and 
Lande Travells, by Englishmen and others. By SAMUEL 
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